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Xiio  plan  of  r  arming  la  Idano,  especially  on  t,.ie  larger 
Irrigated  projects,  necessitates  tue  Inclusion  ol'  cousiuer- 
aole  iive  stoc*.  approximately  one-ualf  of  tae  crop  acre- 
age lor  toe  state  m  a  wnole  Is  aevoteu  to  forage  and  feed 
crops,  wnlle  In  counties  vaere  tne  larger  Irrigated  tracts 
are  locateu,  tue  area  In  alfalfa,  otner  tame  nay,  ana  feed 
and  lox-uge  crops  frequently  amounts  to  60  or  70  per  cent  of 
tne  total  cropped  acreage,  leguminous  crops  and  cultivated 
forage  orops  are  very  necessary  for  maintaining  tne  soil 
fertility  requisite  to  large  oaan  crop  yields.  t>o.ae  of  toe 
feed  crops  are  produced  cheaply  because  tney  utilise  land 
and  laoor  of  tue  farmer  and  nis  family  at  times  wuen  tney 
are  not  required  for  tne  major  farm  enterprises. 

Dairying  affords  a  most  effective  way  of  marketing  tne 
large  surpluses  of  feed  on  Idano1 s  irrigatea  farms,  bnip- 
u.ent  of  tne  feed  crops  U-e-isexves  is  almost  pronlolted  by 
tneir  bulx  and  tue  expense  of  transporting  tnem  to  markets 
in  regions  wnere  tuere  is  a  deficit,  quarantines  against 
alfalfa  day  nave  virtually  oloc*ed  all  shipments  out  of 
Idano.  Dairy  products  are  in  a  niguly  concentrated  form 
and  nave  a  nigu  value  per  unit  of  prouuet.  Tne  f relent 
rate  from  uoiae  to  Kansas  City  on  ..ay  is  7o  cents  per  100 


pounds  and  on  batter  it  is  |ft*flti  per  100  pounds.  Valuing 
butter  at  forty  cents  per  pouna  t^e  freight  cuarge  on 
vlOOO.OQ  sort-  of  butter  frou  Boise  to  hansas  City  would 
be  v59.00  while  the  freight  onarge  on  *1000.00  worth  of 
hay  valued  at  *lo.00  a  ton  would  be  *100Q.0Q.  iue  freight 
cnarge  on  the  butter  per  * 1000 .00  wortn  of  product  would 
be  only  b.9  per  cant  of  tae  coat  of  snipping  hay. 

On  oust  farms  tnere  is  sufficiont  available  labor  to 
oare  for  tne  dairy  cows  necessary  to  consume  the  surplus 
hay  and  feea  ^rown  without  interfering  to  any  treat  extent 
with  the  uajor  cash  crops.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  dairy  herd  is  managed  to  provide  for  winter  dairying 
and  for  light  milking  requirements  during  the  harvest 
period. 

Studies  of  the  management  of  farms  on  several  of  the 
larger  irrigated  projects  in  Idaho  covering  tne  past  10  to 
la  years  indicate  that  tue  .ore  parliament  faro  operators 
have  used  dairy  cows  along  with  poultry  to  utilize  hoae 
grown  feeds  while  tae  les3  stable  operators  kept  fewer 
cows,  chickens,  and  other  livestock,  and  evidently  followed 
fcfcfl  practice  of  selling  hay  and  feed  to  a  greater  extent. 

Xr.e  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assemble  In  organised 
form  all  available  information  pertaining  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Idano  In  order  to  present  a  niatorical  background 


based  on  facta,  if  com  tne  Tacts  obtained  an  effort  was 
made  to  interpret  trends  In  tue  industry  and  formulate 
policies  wnleh  would  aid  development. 

diVlhi.  o*'  LH'£UAXU.<li 


Mo  formal  presentation  of  a  review  of  literature  will 
be  made  since  tue  nature  of  tne  thesis  calls  for  constant 
reference  to  sources  of  data,  iio  suoa  study  had  ever  been 
oade  of  tue  dairy  industry  in  ldt.no  previous  to  this  study. 
The  Bureau  of  agricultural  Kconoaics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture,  published  a  multigraphed  aeries  of 
charts  on  the  dairy  industry  in  t;e  eleven  western  states 
but  no  discussion  was  presented.  Since  the  aaterlal  Here 
presented  was  assembled  tne  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  published  a  siuilar  study  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  California. 

Complete  references  will  be  found  to  all  material  used 
in  tne  body  of  the  tnesis. 

MUM  0»  u.jujcjuw  lit  iDahO 

According  to  the  192b  Agricultural  Census,  the  value 
of  dairy  products  produced  In  Idano  during  1924  was 
*S, 110,104.00  wulcu  was  one-slxtn  of  tne  value  of  all 


agricultural  products  except  hay  .  On  January  1,  192b, 
tnere  vera  la  Xdaao  £37,000  uairy  cattle,  or  oulca  number 
tnere  were  139,400  dairy  cows  over  two  years  or  age,  ac- 
cording to  toe  1925  agricultural  census. 

Figure  1  snows  the  relative  importance  or  aairy  cattle 
and  other  live  atoejc  In  Idaho.  Xiiia  ouart  la  based  upon 
estimates  or  the  number  or  the  airrerent  classes  or  live 
stock  on  January  1,  1926,  and  upon  computations  or  reed 
requirements*  It  should  be  considered  as  an  approximation 
or  tne  relative  Importance  or  trie  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  Deer 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock  ol  tne  state  rrom  the  stand- 
point or  reed  and  1'orsge  needs. 


The  percentage  or  aniaal  units' 
type  or  live  stock  is  as  rollons: 


represented  by  each 


Dairy  cattle 

- 

17.6 

Beef  oat tie 

- 

29.0 

Sneep 

- 

26.5 

horses 

- 

. 

nogs 

- 

4.2 

Poultry 

- 

2.1 

Ail  live  stock  -   1UO.0 


nay  was  not  included  because  it  is  red  to  livestock,  and 
by  including  it  taere  would  be  duplication. 

"'One  animal  unit  is  equivalent  to  1  horse,  1  cow,  5  nogs, 
7  sheep,  100  poultry. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL   ANIMAL  UNITS  IN 
EACH  CLASS  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  IDAHO 

Jan.  1, 1926 
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Idaho  produces  a  surplus  of  dairy  products.  Tnere- 
fore,  cognisance  must  be  taken  of  the  national  and  regional 
situation  in  tne  dairy  Industry,  botn  tne  present  status 
of  dairying  and  t^e  outlook  as  indicated  by  tne  trends  in 
tne  industry  must  be  considered. 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Uairy  Products 

i'ae  use  of  dairy  products  in  U.e  United  States  has 
been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  aiilk  production  in 
tne  United  States  increased  from  7b  billion  pounds  in  1914 
to  117  billion  pounds  in  1986,  or  more  than  60  per  cent, 
population  increased  about  17  per  cent  during  tne  past  ten 
years,  while  during  tne  same  period  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption increased  between  26  and  36  per  cent. 

Figure  2  and  Table  I  show  the  per  capita  consumption 
by  products  lor  the  years  1917  to  1926,  and  also  tae 
average  by  periods. 
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1.                                                                                   -« 

roOx^iCXb  U 

.1) 

XSfiE™. 

«                                     * 

I     all*       i 
t                    i 

xutter  i 

I    MMg 

toasdaaaod  • 

:       and         1      xco 
: evaporated:  uroaa 

.        ...ii.*.        ; 

;  Ciblxooa   ; 

.J6xnds   : 

bounds 

;     jxiua       iui-lxoaa 

1917 
1913 
1819 
1980 
1901 
1988 
L9H 
1924 
1U26 

;       42.4     : 
;       43.0     ; 
:       43.0     ; 
:       43.0     I 
:       4j.O     : 
;       00.0     ; 
i       &3.0     ; 
:       64.76  i 
;       04£76   | 

14.0  ; 
14.0  i 
14.3   : 
14.7   : 

io.l    : 

■a  . 

17.0  ; 
x7.33: 
XV  gtj  | 

2.39 
••09 

••M 

3.70 

a«89 

U88 

s       10.49     :     2.07 
<       12.60     <     2.14 
1        m.M     i     2.49 
:       10.17      I     2.46 
;       11.40     :     2.88 
18.09     t     2.43 
:        10.20      :     2.68 
;        14.00      J     2.60 
:        14.37      :     2.30 

Average 

period 

1981-1989 
.  NMfl 
Period 

ittl7-1020 

i                    ; 
o2.3     ; 

i       «2.3     ; 

1 

lc. 

14.6    | 

3.71 

3.22 

i                       1 
s                           i 
:        13.3        t     2.64 

xx. %              3.29 

Xaeraeee 

1          9.1     1 

2.3   1 

.49 

i          l,c                .86 

•                        • 

;       16.6       I   10.9 

percentage 

(        22.8      i 

1 

xo.3   ; 

itat 

y       (1)  Cojpiloa  from  data  reportod  by  Division  of  buiry  and 
poultry  froduote,  Ihww  of  Agrlexlturel  ioonoaioa, 
(Auguat,  Ml 

lucreeaea  la  consumption  per  capita  batman  19x7  wad 

1986  ara  aa  toxxoaa; 

eixk                                                         -     18.4  gallons 
butter                                                -      2.4  pounds 

-ae                                                     -       1.37  pounds 
uouueneed  and  evaporated  silk    -       4.4  tioxuo* 
xco  oreea                                              -       o.7  t^u^ona 

'i'ae  estimated  average  table  use  or  dairy  product*  ex- 
pressed as  vioole  uilk  oas  nearly  1000  pounds,  or  about  110 
gallons  per  person  in  19B6,  wnicii  is  nearly  one-fourtn 
greater  t.i&n  in  1980  • 


Tne  number  of  cows  kept  for  Bilk  is  an  index  to  tne 
future  volume  of  production.  Tiie  number  of  cows  and 
belters  over  two  years  old  kept  for  milk  in  tne  United 
States  increased  4  per  oent  from  1920  to  1926*  In  tne 
same  six-year  period,  the  increase  in  IdaUo  was  3b  per 
cent,  in  trie  mountain  States  81  per  cent,  and  in  trie 
Pacific  States  14  per  cant.  I'able  11  una  figure  3  snow 
tne  increase  in  number  of  cows  und  ueif ers  over  two  years 
old  kept  for  milk,  and  t.,e  percentage  yearly  increases 
over  tae  year  1920. 
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,    1920-1926, 


'  X.     J"^*\    .  .  X-uJt 


(i) 


(coo   omitted  in  numbers) 


wu  ■  . 
States 


I     s  ;»  of 

Year  ;aumuer:  ib20 


mountain   i   Pacific 
States  (a);  Statoa  (oj: 


i'i-  .0 


f>   or:      :  ,»  of;      i 
number;  1920  number:  1920;i*umber! 


if  20 


1920  ;«ii,<i27;  100.0:  70S  ;10U.0;   9o0  ;i00.0:  118  :100.0 

1921  :2i,408:  99.9;  707  :100.7:   982  ;  102.2:  122  :103.4 

1922  :21,78B: 101.7*  757  ;10'i.9:  1007  :104.8;  128  ;10e.o 

1923  :<.<i,065:l0o.Qi  7^3  riM.C-1  iuu^  ..09.8;  134  ;113.6 

1924  >88*M6tl03«8l  803  :11*.3:  1088  :113.3:  147  :124.5 
1923  i22,b23:10o.i:  844  :120.2;  1094  ;il5.8;  luO  :13t>.0 
1926   t22,290:.i04.0:  0^0   ;121.0:   1096  :114.3:  163  :13u.O 

i'eroeutago  of              :               :             ;  ;             :  : 

increase  1986              ;               II  .             .  : 
over  1923                <».0: 


21.0; 


±4.0; 


..  .^ 


U)  j-stlmttea  number  January  1.  6ac..  year.  Table  oompiled 
from  reports  of  tne  iiuroau  of  census  una  Division  of 
Crops  una  Livestock,  intimates. 


Tne  greatest  increase  in  Idano  toois  place  in  1923  and 
1924  aiien  tue  percentage  increase  was  11  per  cent  annually. 
Based  on  tne  1920  number  of  cows  tne  increase  was  low  in 
192b,  aue  to  tne  fact  tuat  1924  was  a  "snort  water"  season, 
tue  feed  supply  was  under  normal  and  prices  of  nay  and 
feed  were  uign.  As  a  result  appreeiaole  numbers  of  dairy 
cows  and  neifers  were  sold  out  of  tne  state. 

Xaole  ill  snows  the  annual  percentage  onange  in  tne 
number  of  oows  and  neifers  over  two  years  of  age  kept  for 
-illK,  using  1920  as  a  base  figure.   It  also  snows  tne 


cumulative  cnange  for  eacu  year  o-<-apared  witn  1920. 

tA*u  m.  .-lit  cua...  tnuoia 

i...u  ii.                     iDi.uO  AJU9  Ui.HU) 
jX....  i921-192o,  v.- UiO  1'0  1920 


lJtrce;;t.44,o  Cnunfce 

over 

1920  ivu-.oer 

Idaxio 

1 

— xit,ed 

States 

ftiinual 

:     CaoulatiVe 

-     A 

MBUU 

; 

Cumulative 

Xear 

ClianRC 

:         CiAii^e 

:      | 

„unr,c 

; 

fihium 

1920 

■mm 

:              Base 

1 

^js. 

1 

■mm 

1921 

3.4 

:                 4.4 

; 

-  .1 

; 

-  .1 

1»22 

0.1 

;                 8.5 

: 

x._ 

1 

1.7 

1923 

0.0 

:              13.6 

i 

1.3 

o.O 

1924 

I          11.0 

;              24.b 

: 

.9 

3.9 

MM 

11.1 

s              3d.o 

I 

1.2 

0.1 

1926 

2.4 

:              38.0 

: 

-1.1 

4.0 

Figure*  baaed  on  estimates  U.  i.  iiurouu  of  iigrieultural 
^couo-iica,  Jonuury  1,  eaon  year* 


Sue  number  of  neifera  one  to  two  yeara  old  la  another 
Index  to  future  production,  alnee  It  indicates  toe  intended 
increase  or  decreaae  In  tne  number  of  producing  cows  in  tne 
future  (See  Figure  4  and  Xable  IV).  For  trie  United  States 
aa  a  wnole  tnere  ia  a  decided  decreaae  in  tne  number  of 
neifera  one  to  two  yeara  old  being  kept  for  milk,  with  ap- 
preciable Increase*  in  tue  P&ciflo  and  mountain  Statea. 
iiie  number  of  dairy  neifera  between  one  and  two  years  of 
age  being  kept  £oe   ji>llk  Increased  36  per  cent  from  1920  to 
1926  in  Idano,  wnlle  for  tne  United  Statea  tnere  were  only 
87  per  cent  a*  many  neifera  of  tnis  age  being  kept  for  lailk 
in  1926  ua  t.^ere  were  in  1920. 
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IV.   utXPiitS  Oil.  !   I  JJJJ  Ui.iM   ifcPT  FOR 

..,  J^OijUf  1*  1920-1926* 

(000  Omitted  In  nuiuocrs) 


:  United    i 

Mountain  . 

Pacific    ; 

.  states 

States 

Stutea    ; 

iduno 

;      :  /,  o£: 

:  f>   of: 

:  p   of 

Xcar 

tHuatoeri  1980 ; 

rtuaiuer;  l\)aO: 

Bumbar;  IMOiBwnbari  1920 

iWO 

:  *,418:100.U: 

161  : 100.0; 

207  :100.0; 

28 

:  100.0 

1921 

:  4,163:  9'i  .0: 

147  :  97.3; 

191  :  92.2: 

27 

:  96.4 

19iJ2 

;  >tMll  91.3; 

161  :106.6: 

186  :  89.3: 

31 

:110.7 

tai 

:  4,147:  93.8: 

169  ;106.3: 

217  :104.8: 

31 

:110.7 

1924 

:  4,137:  93.6: 

168  :lli..2: 

246  :118.8: 

33 

:117.8 

1926 

:  4,834:  96.8: 

186  ; 121.0: 

246  :118.3: 

38 

:136.7 

1986 

:  3,861:  67.4: 

130  :119.2: 

249  : 120.3; 

38 

:136.7 

Uomplled  from  reports  of  tae  bureau  of  Census,  division  of 
crop  and  livestock  estimates. 


Tiie  comparative  rate  of  increase  in  tae  number  of 
people  and  tne  number  of  dairy  cows  la  anotnor  indication  of 
t:.e  trend  of  tae  induetry.  figure  6  anowa  tne  number  of 
dairy  cows  per  tnoueand  people  in  tae  United  States,  Pacific 
States,  mountain  States,  and  Idaho  from  1920  to  1986. 
labia  V  givoa  tne  data  from  wuicii  tals  court  was  made.  It 
also  gives  tne  yearly  percentage  comparisons  of  tae  above 
mentioned  divisions  and  tae  United  States  as  a  wnole. 


XABLb  V.  fl»Iity.  C      ..  1000  Vive  Lb.,   1920-1926 


J 

BSbmXb 

Pacific 

Xear  : 

United  States  • 

^.tt-tes  i 

States  I 

lda^O 

1920  : 

203 

210 

172 

273 

1921  : 

199 

206 

171 

274 

1922  : 

■08      1 

210 

170 

279 

1925  : 

199 

212 

174 

284 

1924  : 

197 

217 

175 

302 

1923  ; 

197     J 

222 

169 

319 

1926  i 

192 

219 

166 

316 

nearly  Percentage  Coinpj 

.risons  with  United  States 

1920  : 

100.0 

103.4 

64.7 

.   154.7 

1921  : 

100.0 

103.6 

Jo. 9 

.   137.7 

1922  ; 

100.0 

103.0 

66.0 

.   139 .6 

1923  ; 

100.0 

10b. 3 

87.4 

.   142.7 

1924  : 

100.0 

110.1 

J7.8 

1   163 .3 

192b  : 

100.0 

l     i.12.7 

i    oo.6 

.   161.9 

1926  : 

100.0 

i     114.0 

;    oo.9 

:   164.6 

Estimated  number  January  1,  csi.cn  year.  Compiled  from 
1'able  11,  p.  15,  "statistics  or  Balry  Industry  with 
Special  iter©re.ice  t>o  the  eleven  western  states",  Bur- 
eau cf  agricultural  j&eonoaics,  U.S.D.A. 


Xne  Pacific  States  do  not  nuve  as  many  dairy  eows  for 
their  population  as  does  tne  United  States  as  a  whole,  w.iile 
tne  mountain  states  nave  e  greater  number  in  relation  to 
population,  jabie  V  snows  tuat  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
per  1000  people  in  the  united  States  decreased  from  203  in 
1920  to  197  In  1926,  or   a  decrease  of  o.41  per  cent.  In 
Idaho  the  number  ol  cows  per  1000  people  has  increased 
continuously .  In  1920  tuere  here  273  cows  per  1000  people 


us  oououreu  to  SO,   in  t.ie  Jnitou  otutes.  Xnla  nuober  in- 
creased until  In  1886  tuere  wero  die  oows  p«r  looo  people 
In  luuiw  as  ooapured  to  187  ooua  per  1U00  people  In  t::e 
United  btatee.  in  otner  words,  tue  inoreaue  In  Xdano 
floured  on  tnle  ousis  »aa  30.8  per  oeot  in  tue  rive  years 
be  compared  to  i*  aooreese  la  tne  United  ott>tes  of  b.el 
oent. 

Cons  per  1000  people  In  t..e  aountaln  jtutes  inoreei 
froo  810  In  i«M  to  8X8  in  1886,  an  inorease  of  10.6  per 
cent.  Coes  in  toe  tfaclxlc  States  decreased  from  178  per 
1000  people  in  1880  to  16b  in  1886*  or  4.1  per  cent,  iauuo 
aua  a  etill  greater  nuober  tiiaa  tne  iiounti-in  States. 

Tne  feeific  Coast  group  of  statos  ^s  &  etiole  la  a 
"deficit*  producing  area  for  dairy  products  ana  tue  trend 
is  not  upward  a*  far  as  cows  per  1000  people  la  concerned. 
I  is  would  suggest  tnet  Mw      -ion  of  tne  i'aclf  ic 

.  .OS  as  a  group  is  lnorot-ain^  -u.-e  rapidly  tuan  dairying, 
and  tnat  iaano  and  otuer  ..oji;u».iu  btatea  nave  an  opportun- 
ity to  supply  tne  dairy  products  neoeseary  to  oeJce  up  tue 
aeflcit. 

as  population  increases  in  tue  ruoliic  states,  • 
/  greater  percentage  of  tue  total  ull*  proauoed  oust  be  used 
as  wools  uiiit  and  -oru  of  *M  butter  and  oneeae  supply 
oust  be  secured  frou  tue  ^ouutuin  states  and  tne  slddle 
uoat.  It  la  evident  t.-ut  ti*  Pacific  atutea  are  fcoing 


furnlsn  an  increasingly  greater  market  lor  dairy  products 
IX  present  trends  continue. 

The  dairy  cattle  or  Idaho  are  concentrated  In  the 
more  Intensified  farming  areas,  especially  in  tne  older 
well-establisned  Irrigated  distriota.  The  relative  numbers 
of  dairy  oattle  in  toe  various  sections  of  tne  state  are 
shown  in  figure  o. 

ine  holse,  Payette  and  (reiser  Valleys,  tne  Twin  Palls 
section,  tnd  parts  of  tne  Upper  Snake  and  eoutneast  Idano 
districts  are  shown  to  be  t  ie  jost  important  dairy  sections. 

Growth  of  tne  Industry 

iixpijision  in  dalr-'ine  in  Idaho  has  taisen  place  very 
rapidly,  especially  during  tne  past  six  years  (bee 
figure  1). 

She  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Idano  by  years  from  1920 
to  1925  Is  as  follows: 

1920  -  ild,ooo 

19*1  -  122,000 

1988  -  ik(o,000 

192*  -  134,000 

LMM  -  147,000 

19M  -  loo.ooo 

ISM  -  163,000 

II 87  -  160,000 

neported  January  1,  each  year. 
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DAIRY  COWS   PE.R  COUNTY 
IN  IDAHO,  1925 
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the  1910  Census  saowa  8t>,000  V..ilk"  cows  in  Idaho. 
Xnla  figure  represents  cons  oiled  rather  tnan  dairy  cows. 
IT  It  were  possible  to  deduct  the  very  oommon  oows  milked 
for  SiiOrt  periods.  It  is  probable  t.iat  tne  number  of  "dairy" 
cows  in  Idano  would  be  found  to  nave  doubled  between  1910 
i4>d  1920.  The  cuange  In  tne  plan  of  listing  dairy  cows,  aa 
euca,  was  not  mbde  until  1920  and  it  is  diffieult  to  secure 
figures  that  are  comparable.  Dairying  in  Idaho,  based  on 
estimated  numbers  of  dairy  cows,  increased  about  44  per 
oent  between  1980  and  1927. 

the  rapid  expansion  of  dairying  In  Idaho  is  furtuer 
Indicated  by  tue  average  number  of  cows  per  farm  as  at 
Census  periods,  in  1910  there  were  2.26  dairy  cons  per 
farm}  in  1920  there  were  2.74  und  in  1925  tnere  were  3.42. 

Table  VI  snows  the  relative  increase  in  dairy  cattle 
In  proportion  to  other  kinds  of  livestock. 


'tutu**.  VI.      i"jutCiu,./.uj-   01    -    F. 
ui>  OJf   Ll\ 


iaAL  Uttll'S  JUi  I 


Industry 


;  f,  of  Iota! 


fcairy  CfaL-clo  i 

Beef  Cattle  : 

horses  s 

nogs  s 

Poultry  s 


11.1 
2i>.& 
MM 

19.6 

1.2 


1550 
>  of  lottii 


i53s 

/•  of  Total 


IS  .5 
29  .8 
27.5 
24.7 
3.4 
1.6 


29.0 

23.0 

2.1 


All  Livestock   I 


100.0 


100.0 


10Q  .0 


*0ne  animal  unit  equivalent:   1  horse,   1  cow,  o  -logo,  7 
sheep,   100  poultry.     (Material  oo.apllod  fro.;  U.S.  census 
reports.) 

The  above  data  show  that  dairy  cattle  inc-'e^aeh  fro* 
11. 1  per  cent  of  the  total  animal  units  in  1910  to  17  .o 
per  cent  of  U>e  total  in  10.     ■ 

Value  of  ijuirj   Product* 


She  value  of  dairy  products  and  tne  tramendoualy  in- 
creasing importance  of  this  industry  in  Idano  is  sx»wn  by 
Table  VII  and  figure  8. 

■ 
lABhk  Vll.      VAhUfc  UF  DiilftX  ID  CHOPS   IN   liuuiO 


Census   :   Vtaue  of  all  Crops   :   Vaiue  of  Dairy 
icur      i  i^ceqt  nay  t  P^-oducta 


1908 

1919 

1924 


*>23, 287,888 
70,094,000 
02, 9X7,  OOP 


*U.  ti.  ce..sus  reports. 


^J.,379,390 
0,553,269 
9.J.10.184 


in  the  ease  of  dairy  products  figures  given  do  not  in- 
clude the  amount  consumed  on  ft-ras  where  produced*  where 
the  figures  on  crop  values  include  the  tottl  value  of  crops 
produced,  except  hay. 

iotal  i.ilit  Production 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  give  a  complete  picture 
of  the  development  of  dairying  in  Idaho.  Values  are  not  a 
gooa  comparison  because  of  changing  price  levels  and  the 
unit  value  of  product.  The  number  of  coos  does  not  inci- 
•  eate  any  changes  in  the  efficiency  of  dairying  due  to 
better  care  and  improved  stock. 

Ml  lie  production  increased  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
tiian  did  the  number  of  sows  during  tne  past  three  census 
periods.  T.c  increase  la  milk  production  from  1919  to 
1924  is  shown  by  census  years  in  Table  Will,   and  figure  9. 

TAiihii  VIII.     total  -iI^a  I'lvv/^jtJiJu  j...  .u......  H  t/j_*.^j^  (MM 


Census  year 

, 

Gallons 

of  ..ill*  Produced 

19M 

1919 
1984 

t 

30,981,341 
52,366,493 
7a,a0a,003 

Increase  1919  over 
increase  1924  over 
Increase  1924  over 

1009 

1919 
j.909 

I 

I 

143  per  cent 

bO  per  oent 

260  per  cent 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  reports. 
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lie  iilk  produced  la  1924  is  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
87  million  pounds  of  butteriat  as  c-^pared  with  11  million 
pounds  in  1909. 

increases  in  Avercce  Production  Per  Cow  in  Idaho 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  total  production  of 
milk  in  Idaho  has  increased  store  rapidly  t:ian  has  the  num- 
ber of  cows.  X-iis  is  due  to  the  increase  in  average  pro- 
ion  pur  cow  as  shown  In  the  following  table. 

[4  IX.  AVi^Aiii,  PKODOCTIOH  Ml  Ml  Jit  11/i.uO* 


Average  Production  Fer  Cov.  e'er   jr. 


itatsba* 

:of  Dairy 

Year :o owe 


Hixk  sbutterfat 


: Percentage 

:  incret.se  Jiach 
':  Period  Over 
: Previous  Period 


lbb9:  27,278 
1899:  61,989 
i.UJy:  M,6M 
1919: lib, 336 
1924: 161, 722 


lEso 
Ml 
■M 

414 
617 


1,600 

4,446 


64 
100 
123 
142 
17b 


56 

23 

16 
2b 


^Figures  taken  from  U.  3.  bureau  of  Census  deports. 

"""Computed  by  estimating  milk  to  uverage  4  per  cant  butter- 
fat. 


Xae  above  tabic  snows  an  increase  of  866  pounds  of 
milk  and  36  pounds  of  butterfat  in  tae  last  five  years, 
or  a  gain  or  2b  per  cent.  X.-is  is  a  remarkable  increase 
and  some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  obtained  in  the 


/ 


iuot  that  the  oow3  In  1984  produced  over  3,000,000  addi- 
tional poinds  (3,344,000  lbs.)  or  outterfat  due  to  tue  In- 
creased production  p-jr  cow.  Etta  average  production  per 
cow  In  tue  United  States  in  1909  was  362  gallons;  in  1919 
it  was  366  gallons,  and  in  1924  it  was  MO  gallons.  By 
aaaparing  Idaho  with  tna  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  find 
this  state  has  about  the  same  average  production  por  cow 
and  is  increasing  tie  average  production  per  cow  mora 
rapidly* 

The  large  increase  in  production  per  cow  in  idano  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  Increased  use  of  nigh  quality  sires; 
the  change  from  beef  type  to  dairy  type  oows;  the  importa- 
tion of  good  quality  ciairy  oows;  una   to  improved  methods  of 
feeding  and  aanageaent. 


Dairy  Production  x'rends  in  Idaho  -  By  Districts 


In  order  to  facilitate  tne  study  of  changes  and 
of  the  factors  influencing  the  c.iungos  in  dairying  in  dif- 
ferent sections  oi'  Idaho,  tae  state  has  been  divided  into 
geograpoicai  districts,  figure  10  shows  the  districts 
divided  by  heavy  lines.  Xhese  districts  are  (1)  the  Upper 
Snake  Aiver  group  of  counties  including  Butte  County,  (2 J 
Soutneaat  Idaho  counties  including  bannock,  of  union 
Pocatello  is  the  county  seat,  (3}  South-central  laano, 
whlcn  incluues  the  north  and  South  Twin  Falls  and  the 


h       ,N'      A       D 


IDAHO 
DAIRY    DISTRICTS 


LEGEND 

1.  Upper  Snake 

2.  Southeast 

3.  South  Centra/ 

4.  Southwest 

5.  Pa/ouse 

6.  North  Idaho  and 
Lemhi   County 


■ 


^®T> 


Figur 


Minidoka  projeots  as  well  aa  several  counties  to  the  north, 
(4)  iioutiiweat  Idaho  countiaa  wuere  tne  hoise,  Fayette,  and 
■•leer  valley a  are  tne  important  farming  sections,  (a)  tne 
Palouae  section  which  Includes  tne  rainfall  areas  of  »est 
Central  Idano,  and  (t>)  tne  "cut-over"  dis tr lot  of  North 
Idaho.  Lemhi  County  la  oonaldered  alone  or  included  In  the 
latter  section  in  the  discussion  that  follows*  These  di- 
visions nave  been  made  on  a  ratner  arbitrary  geographical 
basis  for  convenience  in  study. 

number  of  Dairy  Cows 


Table  X  gives  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  eaoh  county 
of  the  state,  according  to  Census  reports,  with  tiie  coun- 
ties ranked  according  to  number  of  cows. 

Figure  11  shows  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  eaoh 
district  for  eaoh  of  the  past  three  Census  years,  1910, 
1920,  and  192b.  The  data  are  given  in  Table  XI. 
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REGIONAL  CHANGES    IN    DAIRYING    IN    IDAHO 


DAIRY   COWS  MILKEO 
NUMBERS  THOUSANDS 

10  20  30  to 

■    ■ 


DAIRY  HETER"; 
NUMBERS  THOUSANDS 

0  10  20 


OTHERS 


Flcuro  11. 


Regional  Changes  in  Dairying  in  Idaho 


distb  ;t 

DAIRY  COWS  MILKED                                       DAIRY  HEIFERS 
PERCENT                                                                             PERCENT 

)               10              20             30                0               10              20 

■     •••:■:•:■  i 
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Xuere  was  on  increase  in  tr.e  number  of  uuiry  cows  la 
bU  district*  of  the  state  during  tue  past  fifteen-year 
period,  but  tiie  rate  of  Increase  was  greater  in  some  dis- 
tricts than  in  others  and  only  tnree  districts  nave  in- 
creased at  an  equal  or  greater  rate  than  the  state  as  a 
■hole.  The  greatest  increases  sere  mode  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  period  from  1909  to  1919.  Field  observations 
would  indicate  that  much  of  txiis  increase  oame  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  txiis  period,  the  time  of  depression  in  prices 
of  agricultural  products  following  the  world  nor.  Xhe  de- 
pendability of  dairying  as  a  source  of  income  und  tue  fact 
tnat  prices  of  dairy  products  did  not  drop  as  such  as  many 
otner  products,  awakened  a  great  interest  in  dairying. 
With  the  adjustment  of  prioes  of  many  cash  crops  during  the 
period  from  1920  to  1986  there  was  less  rapid  increase  in 
dairying  in  aoat  districts  and  an  actual  reduction  in  some, 
sucn  as  tue  Jfalouse,  wuiea  is  a  great  wheat-growing  seotion. 
it  is  apparent  that  moat  of  the  expansion  of  dairying  in 
Idaho  in  the  past  lb  years  has  taken  plaee  in  tue  districts 
best  suited  for  this  type  of  farming. 

AS  tue  sections  best  adapted  to  dairying  have  expanded 
in  this  industry  toe  other  distriets  have  become  of  lesser 
importance  to  toe"  Industry  in  tue  state  as  a  w^ole.  Tx+ls 
is  suown  in  Figure  12  and  Table  XI. 
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:   j.909   ;   i9i.9   :   1924 
sfer  Centner  Centner  Ce.it 


upper  Snake  District  s  23.6  :  0.3.8  :  16.6 

Southeast  Idaho  District  s  21.6  :  15.3  i  13.3 

South-Central  Idaho  District  :  13.3  :  19.6  :  24.3 

Soutuweat  Idaho  District  t  23.8  I  27.7  :  ol.9 

Palouse  District  I  12.8  :  9.7  I  0.2 
Otaer  Districts  -  north  Idaho: 

and  i*ahl  :  4.7  :  8.C  J  7.2 


Stats  Xotal 


100.0 


100.0   ;  100.0 


Census  aeports  on  "Dairy  Cows  aillked",  January  1,  each 
year. 

Xne  1925  census  figures  show  that  tno  southaest  dis- 
trict had  31.9  per  cent  or  all  cows  in  the  stats.  The 
south-central  district  -*d  tne  next  largest  number  of  cows, 
or  24.8  per  cent.  She  ranking  of  the  other  districts 
follows:  Sue  Upper  Sua^e,  16.6  per  cent;  aoutneast  dis- 
trict, 13.3  per  cent;  nortu  Idaho  and  Lemhi  County,  7.2 
per  cent;  and  Palouse  oountles  had  6  per  cent. 

in  1909  trie  aoutii-central  district  had  13.3  per  oent 
of  all  cows  in  tne  stute  while  in  1924  this  district  had 
24.8  per  cent  of  all  cows.  Xns  southwest  district  in- 
creased from  23.8  per  cent  in  1909  to  SI .9  per  cent  In 
1924,  uad  tae  north  Idaho  district  and  Lemhi  County  in- 
creased from  4.7  per  cent  in  1909  to  7.2  per  oent  in  1924 


Probably  tue  outstanding  reasons  for  greater  Increase 
In  tie  south-central  and  southwest  districts  are  superior 
climatic  and  feed  conditions  together  with  an  absence  of 
outstanding  competing  ousu  crop  enterprises,  More  ef- 
ficient marketing  facilities  ulso  ure  present  In  these 
sections  and  relatively  iiigher  prices  for  dairy  products 
prevail.  The  merited  increase  in  north  Idaho  and  i,eohl 
County  is  probably  due  to  an  increased  demand  for  dairy 
products  in  tne  mining  end  lumber  districts,  and  in  the 
Spokane  trade  area  as  tue  population  of  Spokane  and  its 
"iln>ne  *hd  lumber  sections  have  increased*  Another  reason 
for  MM  increase  in  dairying  in  northern  Idaho  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  tue  county  agricultural  agents  in  encourag- 
ing tue  production  of  alfalfa  and  clover  wulcn  provide 
winter  feed  for  dairy  cows.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  dairy- 
ing in  northern  laano  was  more  or  less  a  summer  business. 

A  decrease  during  the  period  1919  to  1984  of  3000 
dairy  cows  milked  Is  found  in  tue  Falouse  counties,  due, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  dairying  during 
the  recent  periods  of  relatively  uigu  returns  froa  wneat 
farming  in  tuls  section. 


Dairy  ueif era  Kept  for  Milk 


na   analyeia  of  tue  number  of  dairy  nelfera  kept  for 
*AXZ  January  1,  19.40,  end  1926,  imiloatea  tnat  tuere  vaa 
an  inereaae  In  nuabera  of  4, &00  or  17*4  per  oent  in  Idaho. 
'fhere  eere  decreaaoe,  however,  in  the  i-alouae  aection, 
Uorth  Iduho,  and  heiohl  County.  Xno  Pulouso  district 
•bowed  a  decrease  of  oG.i>  per  cent  and  the  other  diatrict 
6.4  par  cent  in  t~ia  period.  Increaaea  in  the  reat  of  the 
atate  were  ua  fo-iiowa;  aoutu-oeutral,  Met  per  cent; 
aouthweat  86.9  per  oent;  the  Upper  Snake  and  the  aoutheaat 
eaoh  2.2  per  oent.  See  .figure  IX  for  tne  number  of  dairy 
heifera  kept  for  milk  in  eacu  diatrict  by  oeuaua  yeura, 
uid  Figure  12  and  Sable  Xli  for  pereentiige  of  atate  total 
in  eaoh  diatrict. 


XiiUJufc  All.  CttAMOfca  la  i^iCJiUTikGK  l>*>  tOt&h  i^L.iX 
±js2S  iil  a*CM  ^loirtlC'I,  1919-1924 


Blatriat 


^ 

Per  ccat 


1924 
for  Cent 


Upper  Snuko  Diatrict  s  19 .5 
Southeeat  Idtuio  Diatrict  :  14.8 
South-Central  Idaho  Diatrict  :  19.0 
Soutuveat  Idaoo  Dletriot  s  30.4 
FalwuM  Diatrict  I  8.4 
0 ther  Diatriots : Q.4 


16.9 
12.7 

M«l 

0.0 
6.7 


Mate 


100.0 


100.0 


* 


Cenaua  iteporta. 


Ine  rate  of  inorease  la  dairy  lieifers  la  the  state  by 
dietriots  was  greatest  la  the  soutn-central  group,  ueifers 
in  tnis  district  increased  from  19.0  per  cent  of  the  state 
total  la  1920  to  2i>.8  per  cent  In  1986.  tne  soutnwest  dls- 
trlet  was  second  in  percentage  increase.  The  southweet 
district  nad  30.4  per  cent  of  all  heifers  in  1920,  una  32.6 
per  cent  in  1925.  in  tueee  two  districts  there  are  more 
>/  efficient  marketing  facilities  whicu  bring  greater  rettu^a 
for  dairy  products,  along  *itb  better  feed  conditions,  and 
more  favorable  climatic  conditions.  In  tne  latter  district, 
especially,  lack  of  co^etition  from  nigaly  profitable  cash 
crops  prooeoly  acoounts  for  Increased  interest  in  dairying. 
Znere  was  a  aecre&se  in  tue  percentage  of  all  neifers 
in  tue  otner  districts.  lue  greatest  relative  deorease 
was  In  tne  falouse  counties  wuicn  nad  3.4  per  cent  of  all 
heifers  In  tne  state  in  1920,  but  only  &.0  per  oent  in 
1926.  1'ue  other  districts  in  order  of  decrease  in  percent- 
age in  tne  state  are:  Tae  Upper  Snake,  eiiich  decreased 
from  19.6  per  cent  in  1920  to  16.9  per  cent  in  1926;  north 
Idaho  and  Mohl,  from  8.4  per  cent  to  6.7  per  cent,  and 
southeast  Idano,  which  decreased  from  14.2  per  cent  in 
1920  to  12.7  per  cent  of  all  heifers  in  the  state  in  1£ 
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dales  of  uki»v  froduets  froa  Farms 

Xable  XIII  enowe  too  mOm  of  butterfat,  mil*,  and 
cream  from  farm*  In  Idaho  by  diatriots,  computed  on  a  baala 
of  pounda  of  butterfat  whicn  the  pi-oduota  contained.  Fig- 
ure 13  snows  the  total  aalea  of  dairy  produote  aold  from 
tne  farm  expreased  In  terns  of  total  buttarfat  by  Cenaua 

year  a. 

j-iguro  13  enowa  the  ahifting  in  the  importance  of  dif- 
ferent distriots  in  tiie  atate  in  tne  aalea  of  butterfat  as 
reported  in  tne  Federal  Cenaua.  here  again  toe  changes  In 
dairy  practioea  are  indicated.  Sne  Upper  Snake  baa  in- 
creaaed  ita  aalea  of  butterfat  in  comparison  to  tne  entire 
atate,  altnough  tne  relative  number  of  cows  did  not  in- 
creaae  at  tne  aame  rate.  It  ia  evident  tflat  tuere  has  been 
a  obange  in  the  type  of  cow  kept  for  milk,  more  oowa  of 
dairy  type  and  leaa  of  oomuion  cowa.  the  southwest  counties 
make  up  tne  important  dlatrict,  producing  nearly  two-f lftha 
of  tne  total  butterfat  aold,  while  tne  aouth-oentral  dls- 
triot  produced  well  over  one-fourth.  It  ia  evident  that 
soutaeaat  Idauo  naa  ahifted  from  butterfat  to  whole  milk 
production,  due  no  doubt  to  the  expansion  of  cneeae  making 
and  proximity  to  condeasaries. 

Xne  atatlatical  appendix  includes  the  aalea  of  milk, 
butterfat,  wid  cream  by  counties  lor  toe  ce..aua  years,  1919 
and  1924. 


SALES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FROM  IDAHO  FARMS 

TOTAL  MILK.  BUTTERFAT.AND  CREAM  SALES  EXPRESSED  IN  POUNDS  OF  BUTTERFAT 

POUNDS-MILLIONS 

0  I  _2 3 *•  S       r,7      6 


JPPER 
SNAKE 


SOUTH- 
EAST 


SOUTH - 

CENTRAL 


SOUTH- 
WEST 


PALOUSE 


OTHERS 


TABLfi  UU* 


Si^ui.  CM  riiOt  IDauQ  FitW*S 

bJU»iUii.i)i!Jj  AS  FOUttbS  Of  BUXXfiaFAX,   FOR 
Is&ttS  1909,   1919,  and  1924,  bX 
BISlrilCl'S 


Counties  In: 


T&W 


15TB" 


_ 


UPt'I'Oi   iiUArui  LililriiCX  I 

Dutterfat  sold  (Lbs.)  : 118,718 

Milk  sold  (Lbs.  Butterfat):  47,376 


Cream  sold  (Lba.tiutterfbt) 
Total  uutterfat   I  Los.) 

mniM  mmuk 

Butterfat  sold  (lds.) 
Milk  sold  (Lbs.  butterfat) 
Cream  sold  (Lbs. Butt erf at) 
Total  Butterfat   (i.ba.) 

M0Si  -        -  ■■■■<  BlSXdlCX 
butterfat  sold  (Lbs.) 
ail*  aold  (Lbs.  Butterfat) 
Cream  sold  (Lbs.Butterfat) 
Total  butterrat  (Lbs.) 

SGiu  ICX 

Butterfat  sold  (Lbs.) 
•Ilk  sold  (Lbs.  outi.cx-fat> 
Cream  sold  (Lbs.Butterfat) 
Total  Butterfat   (Lbs.) 

Butterfat  aold  (ubs.) 
Milk  sold  (Lbs.  Butterfat) 
ureaia  sold  (Lb3 .Butterfat) 
Total  Butterfat  (Lbs.) 

KOiiXii   iltooO  «JB)  LKMU 
Butterfat  sold  (Lbs.) 
Milk  sold  (Lbs.  Butterfat 
Cream  sold 
Xotal  Butterfat   (Lbs.) 


M.TM 

263,174 

410,303 

66,646 

269,078 

74o,112 


:  664,801 

:  108,840 

:  304,838 

:  977,879 

; 

:  651,938 

:  10o,736 

:  401,484 
:i,lo9,lo6 


1.9M,9M 

300,696 

120,672 

B,SM,1M 


1,784, 
llo, 
147,6 

1,044  , 


411 


113,332  ;1, 107, 121  l   4,189,12 

o8,331  :     238,980  :        487, t 

18,198  :     838,972  :  ,310 

216,861  :1, 082,073  :   4,732,437 


331,238  ;1, 847, 673    I    6,476,166 

167,110  ;1,141,462   :    i,3o6,633 

163, 70o  ;      JU>,586    :        234,148 

667,066  :3,364,616   I   7,076,847 

184,063  i      407,400    :        663,5 

81,617  ;       68,951   :       101, t 

109,104  :   116,266  :   166,S 

344,774  :   691,607  ;   921,82 

26,137  :   382,981  ;   o08,7C 

134,687  :  236,843  :   310, C 

M,fU6  J   137,486  :   216,69 

171,940  ;   767,310  :  1,036,366 


Complied  from  feaeral  census  reports. 


Production  of  iillk  and  Butterfat 


Toe  production  of  milk  in  Idaho  in  1924  amounted  to 
79  Billion  gallons,  as  compared  *itn  SB  million  gallons  in 
1919,  and  21  million  gallons  in  1909. 

Figure  14  snows  graphically  tiie  milk  production  in 
Idaho  by  districts.  It  snoea  that  some  distriots  are  pro- 
ducing muoh  more  than  others  and  the  larger  producing  areas 
are  increasing  their  production  more  rapidly. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  milk  production  in  gallons  and 
in  butterfat  equivalent.  Table  XV  gives  tae  percentage  of 
the  total  milk  in  the  atate  that  »as  produced  in  oach  dis- 
trict for  three  Census  years. 
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MILK   PRODUCTION  OF  IDAHO  BY  DISTRICTS 
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Figure  14. 


TikiiU.  XIV.      PKODUCilOI  OF  MIUL  (GALI^nS)   «UO  bUa'i'iJiJPAI 

XODIVAUOR 

(POOMDS)    i.. 

.,    CjiiiSUS  TrJidS 

1919,  1919,   and  1924, 

3Y  OISIK1CT5    (1) 

Counties  £n 

i  1K»  (3)   : 

1018  (2J     : 

1024   LgJ 

veetn  tj»i,iUi  iiisi'iticx 

:   o,70b,162; 

8,489,990: 

12,115,499 

Milk  (Gi-llona) 

;   l,27o,004: 

2,920,558; 

4,107,732 

aoouifcj 

•                                            * 

Milk  (Gallons) 

:   tfMttMtl 

7,072,397: 

10,175,295 

butterfat  (Founds) 

t   1,406,761 » 

2,039,505: 

30, 301 

■om»-enixa*i. 

;                                 ; 

Milk  (Gallons) 

i   2,671,409; 

11,084,309; 

19,114,001 

butterfat  (Pounds) 

:        334, 585; 

3,312,920: 

6,674,619 

souxmusx  Disiaici 

J                                                  • 

Milk  (Gallons) 

:   4,750,744: 

15,235,530; 

25,033,857 

Butterfat  (Pounds) 

:   1,023,433: 

.,039: 

8,813,047 

PAUHJbi.  PMI8IC1 

*                                            i 

kilk  (Gallons) 

:   3,710,287: 

4,958,990: 

5,902,319 

Butterfat  (Pound*) 

:   1,250,403: 

1,705,392: 

2,051,038 

io-u'i.  hum  diio  uaux 

Milk  (Gallons) 

;   1,590,990: 

4,923,052: 

0,504,031 

JButlerfat  (Pounds) 

:        547,303: 

1,092,730: 

^,-.5,04» 

■MSI 

• 

j»ilk  (Gallons) 

120,801, 072: 

52,505,498: 

78,506,003 

Butterfat   (Pounds) 

:   7,002,094: 

18,012,450: 

27,005,731 

(1)     Compiled  from  federal  census  reports  • 

(2)     Includes  estimates  Tor  Incomplete  reports. 

(3)     Does  not  Include 

estimates  for 

incomplete  reports. 

*hen  sued  estimates  are  made  tne  total  state  milk 

production  for  1909  is  30,981, 

541  gallons. 

County 

estimates  for  incomplete  reports  in  190  )  nave  not 

been  made. 

•tMtiLi.  XV.      r  JUJ   W  D1P- 

-..it.SUS  Xi-. 
1909,   1919,  iUID  198* 


District 


:  Per  Cent:  Per  Cont:Per  Cent 


1909 


1919 


1924 


Southwest  Idaho  District 
Upper  snake  Diatrict 
Southeast  Iuaho  District 
SOuth-Centrai  iuano  Diatrict 
Palouse  Diatrict 
Otner  Diatriota 


88«t 

29.2 

32.6 

17.0 

16.2 

U«4 

21  .4 

14.6 

13.0 

Uat 

21.1 

24.4 

17.8 

9.6 

7.6 

7.6 

i          9.3 

7.0 

State  Total 


100.0  8  100.0 


100.0 


Compiled  froai  United  states  census  reports. 
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Canyon  county  ranked  hlgheat  in  1924  in  gallon*  of 
uilk  produced,  tuia  county  alone  producing  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  state's  ailk.   Ada  county  produced  nearly  aa  nucu, 

I  Xwin  Falls  county  produced  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
atate  total*  The  atatiatical  appendix  includes  milk  pro- 
duction by  counties  for  tne  census  years  1909,  1919,  and 
1924. 


Chan&ee  in  Production  Per  Cob  in  Diatrlcta  of  Idaho 


Since  the  production  haa  increased  in  soma  diatrlcta 
faster  than  the  nuaoer  of  cons,  it  is  evident  that  the  dia- 
trlcta vary  in  average  production  per  cos.  The  average 
production  per  oow  and  the  percentage  of  the  cows  ailiked 
that  sere  beef  type  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  PER  COH 

BT  COUNTIES  IN   1924 


LEGEND- 

■    OVER  ZOO  LB    FAT 
OVER  5000  LB.  MILK 
OVER  S8I  GALS  MILK 


180  TO  ZOO  LB    FAT 
4300  TO  SOOO  LB   MILK 
523  TO  56/  GALS    MILK 

160   TO   160  LB   FAT 
4000  TO  4500  LB    MILK 
465    TO    523  GALS    MILK 

140   TO     160   LB    rAT 
3500  TO  4000    LB.  MILK 
407    TO  465    GA^S    MILK 

UNDER   140  LB    FAT 
UNDER    3500  LB    MILK 
UNDER    407  GALS    MILK 


.■-•.;.;<:<:x::;.  :-.\; 


TABLE  XVI.  AVLAAGL  Kt  Dl^'KICIS 

,  1024)* 


i.voraKe  Prod action 

i  ■ 

ESS 

Far 

I    MM 

:     iillk 

*ilk     :Butteri,a1 

Cent  of 

i/ietrict 

;  ^U&Xlonsj 

( tswrnri  a ) ;  ( t'ouncia  i 

. 

total  .   .'.. 

Httl  ..  MM|I 

;       L17 

,     4,446   ;        178 

1 

15.2 

Southwest 

:       526 

4,624  :       181 

1 

7.6 

South-Central 

;       624 

.     4,506   :       160 

: 

12.2 

Southeast 

>       498 

,     4,203   :        171 

i 

11.9 

Upper  Snake 

:       476 

.     4,096   I       164 

: 

16.4 

Palouae 

:       440 

.     3,784  t        151 

: 

41.2 

Korth  luauo 

1                   > 

I 

and  Lemhi 

i       361 

,      3,277    J        131 

. 

13.2 

*_        ,~,.= 

From  1986  agricultural  census  report. 


Xhe  greatest  percentage  increase  In  production  per  cow 
In  the  Upper  Snake  district.  In  the  f if teen-year 
period  1C0G  to  1924,  production  per  cow  increased  49  per 
cent,  but  from  1909  to  1919  the  increase  was  only  11  per 
cent.  Xhe  greater  increase  eaae  between  1919  to  1924,  aoro 
toan  30  per  cent. 

Xhe  South-Central  district  made  the  next  largest  In- 
crease, 46.3  per  cent  in  toe  fifteen-year  period.  Xhe 
greatest  increase  in  this  section  was  during  toe  ten-year 
period  1909  to  1919,  when  an  Increase  of  23.3  per  oent  oc- 
curred. Xhe  inorease  was  only  18.8  per  cent  between  1919 
and  1924. 

Xhe  percentage  inorease  in  production  per  cow  was  al- 
iaost  as  high  in  the  Southeast  district,  44.7  per  oent  froa 
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1909  to  1924.  The  increase  frost  1919  to  1924  was  29.7  per 
cent*  and  from  1909  to  1919  only  11.6  per  cent. 

Percentage  increase  in  production  per  cow  in  t:.e   other 
districts  follows:  ilorth  Idaho,  33.2  per  co.  t;  the  south- 
west district,  23.3  per  cent;  end  the  Palouse  district 
only  IS .4  per  cent,  for  tae  period  1909  to  1924. 

These  figures  show  that  the  Highest  average  production 
per  cow  is  found  in  t.ioso  areas  best  adopted  to  dair; 
considering  feed  conditions,  cli  .ate,  oonpeting  crops,  etc. 
Some  of  MM  newer  dairy  districts  have  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  increasing  tne  average  production  per  cow  tnan  tn« 
older,  more  established  dairy  sections,  due  partially  to 
the  change  from  cows  of  beef  typo  to  cows  of  tne  dairy 
breeds.  The  snore  hlgniy  developed  dairy  districts,  where 
expansion  has  been  taking  place  rapidly,  also  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  beef  cows  aaong  the  total  cows 
milked.  The  large  percentage  of  beef  cows  tallkod  in  the 
Palouse  area  indicates  lack  of  permanent  dairying  due  to 
competing  oaah  orops  like  wheat.  The  peroentage  of  beef 
cows  milked  in  HOrtn  Idaho  and  J,emhi  County  is  ouoh  scalier 
than  in  the  Palouse  region,  indicating  greater  interest  in 
dairy  farming  but  also  indicating,  by  lower  production, 
poorer  feed  conditions. 


. 


Quality  of  Cows 


uo  finu  la  E*bl«  i»   average  prounotioa  per 

cow  varies  la  dliferent  sections  ui  Um   state,  xiiis  nus 
considerable  bearing  oa  toe  future  development  of  dairying 
la  certain  regions  la  inu^o,  because  tne  digner  tne  pro- 
duction wltuia  reasoasble  limits,  tne  greater  toe  profit, 
feed  sad  otner  conditions  oelag  toe  sane*  Sue  economy  of 

product  ioa  per  cow  is  snowu  la  i'able  AVil. 

i'ne  records  rspreseated  la  tne  table  were  obtained 
from  10  cow  testing  associations  located  la  tne  Irrigated 
sections  of  soutnern  luaoo.  Tne  reports  covered  tne  years 
H  to  192b.  i'no  average  feed  cost  per  pound  oi  butterfat 
for  toe  2033  cows  was  20  cents  and  tne  feed  cost  per  uun- 
dred  pounds  of  milk  was  82  cents*  i'no  average  value  of 
butterfat  during  tne  pcrioc  was  43  cents  per  poonu  S 
milk  vl.?&  per  nundredwelgnt .  i'ort;-five  per  cent  of  toe 
cows  fall  witnin  tne  production  limits  oi  27b  to  374  pounds 
of  butterfat.  altnougn  tne  feed  cost  increases  wbiie  tne 
J   produotioa  gains,  tne  profit  over  feed  cost  increases  ouon 
iDore  rapidly.  IM  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat  decreases 
as  production  increases.  1'ne  interest  of  farmers  in  dairy- 
ing is  generally  Indicated  by  tne  profits  derived  iron  tne 
industry.  It  is  obvious  t.*at  tne  nigber  t-:e  production  per 
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,   aithln  reaaonuble  limits,  the  jaoro  economical  will  be 
J  tue   production  and  tne  greater  t.ie  Interest  in  expansion  of 
t_ie  industry. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  XV 1,  that*  in  general,  the 
districts  in  wuich  most  of  tne  cows  milked  are  of  tne  dairy 
breeds,  are  higher  in  production  than  dlstriots  wuere  a 
larger  percentage  of  beef  cows  are  being  ailked.  This  is 
in  accord  with  tne  economy  of  high  production  shown  in 
table  XVII. 

Cow  Testing  Associations 

Success  in  dairying  depends  largely  on  keeping  profit- 
able cows*  Xne  cow  testing  association  is  tne  best  organ- 
ised metnod  of  determining  the  profits  obtained  from  each 
oow  in  the  herd.  The  milk  and  butterfat  produced  by  eaeh 
cow  is  determined,  und  the  cost  of  feeds  Is  subtracted  from 
the  value  of  toe  produot  to  find  toe  profit  over  feed  cost. 
oacii  -ocoids  ask*  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  cull  his 
herd  intelligently  by  eliminating  the  unprofitable  cows. 
This  information  is  also  a  good  guide  in  breeding  up  the 
herd  as  it  enables  raising  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows. 

The  fact  that  average  production  of  co«s  in  cow  testing 
associations  in  Idaho  during  the  years  1924  and  192b  was 
300  pounds  of  butterfat,  while  the  average  production  for 
all  cows  in  the  state  for  1924  was  178  pounds,  Indicates 


that  nOi-e  herds  should  be  in  cow  testing  associations. 

On  January  1,  192i>,  only  1.86  per  cent  of  toe  cove  be- 
ing minted  In  the  United  States  were  in  cob  testing  assocl- 
ations  while  in  Idaho  2*72  per  cent  were  under  test.  In 
1925  Idaho  ranked  aeveateentu  in  number  of  cows  on  test 
thirty-sixth  in  total  number  of  cows  being  milked* 

Zhe  monthly  report  for  Uoveiaber,  1926.  shows  that 
there  were  3,147  cows  in  Ioaho  representing  323  nerds  on 
test*  Xhere  were  nine  associations  being  operated  by  12 
test  supervisors.  Figure  17  shows  the  counties  in  which 
testing  associations  are  either  now  being  operated  or  have 
been  operated  during  the  period  1920  to  1926.  Zhe  location 
of  oow  testing  associations  corresponds  ratner  closely  with 
districts  having  the  largest  number  of  cows. 

Zhe  first  cow  testing  associations  were  organised  in 
the  south-central  and  southwest  districts.  Xheae  districts 
have  also  made  the  greatest  progress  in  dairy  development. 
An  example  ox  _        .  -.-_cic:icy  in  dairying  due  partially 
to  cow  testing  associations  work  is  the  ueiser-Pt-yette  as- 
sociation which  reported  an  increase  in  average  production 
per  cow  of  109  pounds  of  butterfat  in  three  years  of  con- 
secutive testing. 


Cooperative  Bull  Associations 
Although  cow  testing  associations  point  the  way  for 
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iaaediate  herd  l»P»TWat  by  elimination  of  the  poor  pro- 
ducers, some  steps  n>t  *>•  t***0  tOBMd  lavement  of  the 
nerds  ia  tM  future  by  a  better  breeding  P«6r««.  »*•  *• 
best  done  through  cooperative  bull  associations.  The  lat- 
ter la  a  group  of  farmers  organised  for  the  purpoae  of 
joint  ownership  of  three  or  swre  nigh  class  alrea.  At  the 
end  of  each  two  year*'  service  tne  bulla  are  exchanged. 
Such  associations  make  poaslble  IM  ownership  of  much  bet- 
ter bulls  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  aaaociatlon  extends  the 
period  of  usefulness  of  each  sire  and  tends  to  standardise 
the  herds  of  the  coiawnity  on  one  breed.  Following  the 
organisation  of  a  bull  association  HMM  is  greater  in- 
terest in  dairying,  a  aore  permanent  program  developed,  and 
general  laproveaent  la  the  herds. 

lOeno  has  made  very  rapid  progress  in  this  type  of 
nerd  Improvement  during  the  past  few  years.  On  January  1, 
1986.  Were  were  in  tuis  state  34  cooperative  bull  associa- 
tions repreeeatiag  ft****  a  thousand  farmers  owning  i>,500 
cows.  Idaho  ranked  second  among  states  of  Uxe  Union  in 
number  of  bull  associations. 

The  feed  Situation 

Ibe  available  supply  of  good  dairy  cattle  feeds  such 
as  forage,  grain,  pasture,  etc.,  and  their  cost  have  con- 
siderable bearing  not  only  on  taw  profits  of  production  but 


also  on  the  advisability  of  expansion  of  the  Industry. 

Forage  Crops 

The  districts  waking  the  greatest  development  In  dairy- 
ing are  those  having  the  largest  surplus  of  legume  hays 
after  the  needs  of  horses  kept  for  work  und  the  wintering 
of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  oat.  Of  course,  the  compara- 
tive profit  obtained  from  the  various  types  of  live  stock 
during  any  period  will  influence  tue  percentages  of  forage 
used  for  each  class  of  live  stock.  Legume  hays  are  the 
basis  of  all  good  dairy  rations  and  alfalfa  Is  recognized 
as  the  best  of  tae  legumes.  In  Idaho  alfalfa  hay  is  to  a 
large  extent  the  basic  feed  in  all  live  stock  feuding.  Th 
following  table  ooaourcs  the  acreage  and  yield  of  alfalfa 
In  the  various  districts  with  the  animal  units  maintained 
and  tne  percentage  of  the  total  dairy  cows  of  the  state. 

From  Table  XVIZI  we  note  that  In  general  the  districts 
having  the  nicest  yield  por  acre  have  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  tne  total  state  acreage.  There  also  is  close 
relationship  between  the  alfalfa  acreage  and  yield  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  animal  units.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  dairy  cows  uau  dairy  uelfers  of  t.»o  state  kept 
in  each  district  is  also  closely  related  to  trie  yield  and 
acreage  of  alfalfa,  i'neae  figures  indicate  that  most  of 
tne  alfalfa  is  grown  in  sections  best  adapted  to  the  crop 
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•ad  luat  alfalfa  undouotedly  is  an  important  factor  in  con- 
sidering any  change  in  tne  amount  of  livestock  kept  in  a 
district. 

She  acreage  of  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  feed  crops 
in  each  of  tue  twenty  important  feed-producing  counties  of 
Idaho  for  1919  and  1924  la  given  in  'fable  AIA.  In  general 
it  viix  be  noted  tnet  dairy  development  is  greatest  in  the 
counties  wnere  tne  larger  acreages  of  legume  feeds  such  as 
alfalfa  ana  clover  are  grown. 

Feed  Prices  in  Idaho 

Farm  prices  of  feeds  In  different  dairy  sections  of 
tiie  United  States  were  ooapared  to  secure  an  indication  of 
the  relative  aa vantages  for  dairy  production. 

Monthly  faro  prices  of  specified  feeds  in  California, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  secured  from  the  crop  report- 
ing service  of  tne  U.  ••  Department  of  agriculture  ^.nd  tne 
five-year  annual  t-vera^es  computed.  Reclamation  project 
records  and  state  statisticians'  figures  in  Idaho  furnisned 
farm  prices  for  the  same  years  in  tne  ttolse  Valley  and  on 
tae  lata  ftXta  and  Minidoka  Projects,  wnere  dairying  is 
having  its  greatest  development  in  Idaho,  fable  XX  gives 
tiie  prices  of  feeds  for  tue  different  sections. 


TABLE   XIX.      ACHEAffit    OF   ALFALFA.    CLOVBH.    TIHOTHI.    AMD  TIMOTHY  AHD   CLOVHH. 

1119  AND  1924  IS  T.'.CTTY  IKPOHTitflT  COOT? 

iaio 

Alfalfa 

Clovor 

Timothy 

•     Tlaothy  and 

Clover 

County 

Acres 

[     County 

;     Acres 

i     County          s  Acres 

;        County 

:     Acres 

Twin  Falls 

i   54,056 

t  Ada 

:      5,974 

t   Latah              :   10.633 

Lemhi 

10,  427 

Canyon 

r   49,607 

Canyon 

:     2,791 

•   Idaho               j   10,060 

Teton 

10,518 

Cassia 

i   38.090 

>  Twin  Palls 

t     2,400 

>  Valley 

9,323 

Bonner 

9.848 

Bingham 

38,632 

■   Bonner 

i          985 

ooboiial 

4,596 

Adams 

9,266 

Ada 

!   31.727 

■   Latah 

!          G05 

oonner 

4,547 

CU3ter 

5,090 

Gooding 

29.506 

Idaho 

t          677 

Clsarwatwr 

3,911 

.   Bannock 

5,002 

Bannock 

27.291 

1   Itlnldoku 

i          044 

'  Lew  la 

^31 

Latah 

4,854 

Bonneville 

■  26.966 

-  Kootenai 

!           472 

-   Bonr  Lake 

3.578 

•   Idaho 

3.440 

Minidoka 

24.003 

■  No*  Perce 

t          463 

i  Kes  Perm      :     3.130 

i  Owyhee 

3,531 

Owyhee 

22.078 

!  Gem 

446 

Benewah 

2,343 

,  Kootenai 

2,925 

Jerome 

22.329 

Boundp.ry 

425 

Clark 

2,677 

Caribou 

2,910 

Washington 

22,270 

;   Cassia 

1          415 

I'T'^rnonfc 

2.055 

Bear  Lako 

2,705 

Lincoln 

20.449      - 

Gooding 

1          532 

Custer 

2,027 

Clark 

1,990 

Jefferson 

10.906 

Bingham 

j           C38 

2,004 

Boise 

1,095 

Gem 

17.365 

Jerome 

1          535 

Twin  FallB 

1,57~ 

.  Fremont 

1,646 

Blaine 

17,095 

Lemhi 

!          316 

t  Cansas 

1,555 

Gem 

1,595 

Madl son 

15.479 

Bonneville 

262 

Lotflhl 

l.s 

Clearwater 

1.579 

Butte 

14.486 

Adams 

218 

Boundary        i      1 , 365 

.  Valley 

1,540 

Custer 

14.001      s 

Jefferson 

!           185 

.ae             :      1,153 

Cassia 

1,510 

Payette 

13.053 

Frocont 

166 

on              :      1,071 

El more 

1.502 

1924 

Canyon 

!   57.155 

Canyon 

:     7,031 

.   Idaho              t     7,270 

Lemhi 

12,726 

Twin  Falls 

51,304 

Twin  Falls 

6.791 

Valley 

6,  173 

Bonner 

12,554 

Bingham 

41.423 

Ada 

•     5,394 

Latah 

4 ,  025 

Teton 

7,642 

Ada 

30,093 

Jerome 

.,■50 

Bon  ■..'■.'"• 

3,836 

:  Adams 

7,513 

Bannock 

37,154 

Payette 

2.C03 

Bonner 

3.606 

Valley 

6,457 

Cassia 

35.203 

Hlnldoka 

■     1,854 

Bear  Lake 

3,163 

Custer 

6,359 

Gooding 

33.614 

Idaho 

1,466 

Clearwater 

3,160 

Bannock 

5,723 

Boonevllle 

33.246 

Ca33la 

1,363 

Clark 

3,145 

Kootenai 

4,666 

Jerome              i 

20.173 

Gem 

1,551 

Lewis 

3,084 

:   Latah 

4,019 

Jefferson 

28.132 

Gooding 

1,142 

:  Eootenal 

2,114 

:   Owyhee 

2,768 

Owyhee 

22.192 

Kootenai 

•      1,077 

Prarzont 

1,803 

•  Clearwater 

2.763 

■laiaaka 

20.753 

Bonner 

1.C5S 

Boundary 

1,776 

Bear  Lake 

2.446 

Franklin          i 

19.468 

Bonneville 

1          030 

Owyhee 

1.723 

•   Idaho 

2.445 

Butte                 1 

18.173 

Res   Perce 

701 

Bannook 

1.630 

Benewah 

2,205 

Lemhi 

17,404 

Bingham 

023 

Res  Poroe 

1,553 

Gem 

1,510 

Washington 

17.392 

Latah 

379 

Teton 

1,517 

•  Fremont 

1.412 

Madison 

17.110 

Cloarwater 

332 

AAsflS 

1,102 

Boise 

1,372 

Latah 

16,552 

Washington 

t          235 

3'noshons 

900 

Cassia 

1,369 

Custer 

16.161      i 

Lincoln 

J>74 

Lemhi               •          702 

Shoshone 

1,178 

Blaine 

15.459 

Adams 

265 

Boise               s          444 

>  Elmore 

1.110 

XABoJ*     AX.     A&.U*.,  *A  .   •  SHOPS, 

I.uii.UiiXJiii   iiiOfl  SS   JF   1U,jiO,   1981-1985 


irrigate* 

.sections 

Crop 

riear 

.or  iuuao 

:oaiifOi'.-ia 

.ilaconsin 

•■iik.eaota 

Corn 

;1921 

l          .68 

1          .92 

.60 

.41 

(per  ou.) 

U922 

[          .81 

;          .94       1 

.68 

.47 

.xi^o 

l 

;          .98       i 

.77 

.66 

J 1924 

.         *M 

;        1.26 

.94 

.78 

1IM6 

.64 

:       1.36 

1.03 

.82 

*Ive  Year 

: 

Averse 

l 

.tiO 

:        1.09 

.76 

.62 

Oats 

:192i 

.30 

■           .68 

.38 

.27 

(per  bu.j 

U922 

.48 

1           .66        : 

.34 

.28 

:1923 

i           .44 

i           .62 

.42 

[        .33 

:1924 

.69 

:           .71 

.49 

.41 

:j.9ai> 

.44 

;           .72 

.44 

.57 

Five  Year 

; 

A»fl  I 

1 

.46 

:           .62 

.42 

•  o5 

barley 

utaa 

.44 

;          .62 

.61 

.43 

(per  ox.) 

:1922 

.67 

:          .66       i 

.66 

.42 

:i923 

.66 

:          .72 

.61 

.46 

:1924 

.76 

;          .94       : 

.73 

.61 

:1926 

.o7 

1           .87 

.ao 

.66 

five  Year 

; 

nverti.o 

1 

.62 

.76        i 

.66 

.61 

hay 

;182x 

tWM 

:      13.63        : 

16.66 

8.18 

(per  ton) 

;19*a; 

7.67 

:      13.70        J 

16.11 

.     8.79 

tifi«a 

7.83 

1      -o.54        1 

lo.28 

9.81 

s  19.24 

9.91 

:      16.60 

lo.33 

9.57 

ii9tfo 

7.07 

1      16.62        i 

13.02 

9.20 

five  Your 

; 

Average 

: 

7.30 

s      14.78 

14.48 

9.11 

From"viieatat;r,   Crops  and  Markets",   una  "Crops  and  Markets", 
U.   ft*  Department  of  Apiculture,    1921-1926. 
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trices  on  uay  in  iu«  idano  sections  arc  for  "alfalfa" 
but  In  the  tnree  states  mentioned  tne  quotation  aas  on 
'loose  nay".  From  a  feeding  standpoint,  cue  idauo  nay 
s.-oulu  be  equal  and  may  be  quite  superior  to  tue  loose  bay 
quoted  in  tue  otner  states.  Xt  was  uot  possible  to  enow 
satisfactory  price  data  on  alfalfa  in  all  sections. 

inasmuch  as  alfalfa  nay  provides  tne  major  part  of 
dairy  feed  in  Idaho,  tne  loser  price  of  alfalfa  in  tne  stats 
indicates  advantages  for  dairying  in  tnls  state. 

Pastures 


Xdaao  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  many  dairy  produc- 
ing sections  because  of  tue  long  pasture  season  and  tne 
largo  oa^rying  capacity  per  acre  in  its  irrigated  districts, 
uecords  of  cow  testing  associations  indicate  that  tne  poriod 
on  pasture  for  1924  and  lB2b  ranged  around  six  to  seven 
months. 


IN     UM.UO 


Name  ol'  Cow  'i'sating 

ASSOClatiOn 


;liu;iber  farms; 
Year   Represented  : 


:Ave 


nelsex— Payette 
Canyon  County 
i.da  County 
Gooding- jeroae 
Franklin  County 
Bonneville  County 


: 1920-1986; 
; 1926-1926; 
; 1924-192© : 
! 1926-1926; 
s 1924-1926; 
;1924-    : 


74 
26 

HI 
M 
27 
16 


;    214 
;    210 
:    213 
;206  to  2X4 
:186  to  190 


206 


195 
LM 


From  co*  testing  aaaocl&tion  reports. 

feed  by-Producta 

In  several  seotlona  or  the  state  there  is  annually  a 
great  tonnage  of  food  by-produots  or  waste  products  wiiicu 
can  best  be  utilised  by  feeding  tnem  to  livestock.  Thes» 
products  include  aucii  feeds  as  wet  beet  pulp  from  beet 
sugar  factories;  sugar  beet  tops  during  beet  harvesting; 
beet  molasses  from  tne  factories;  cull  potatoes  especially 
during  years  of  low  prices;  bean  and  pea  straw  and  oracked 
beans  and  peas  la  ti        -■■   pe"  auctions;  apple  pomace 
from  the  vinegar  factories;  waste  products  from  tne  vege- 
table canneries  suoh  as  fresh  pea  vines,  sweet  corn  snuoks, 
and  ear  butts;  etc. 

Ihese  feeds  are  valuable  feeds  for  dairy  cows  and  in 
the  aggregate  aake  up  an  enoraous  amount  of  low  priced 
feed  to  be  utilised.  Those  dairymen  situated  where  a 


supply  of  such  feed  la  available  are  able  to  reduce  tnelr 
production  costs  very  materially. 

Feeding  Practices 

Feeding  practices  for  satisfactory  milk  production  are 
more  simple  in  the  Irrigated  sections  of  Idaho  than  in  most 
otuer  dairy  districts.  Of  all  the  nays,  alfalfa  is  ac- 
corded first  rank.  It  is  more  palatable,  more  efficient  as 
a  milk  producer  and  yields  aore  to  tiie  acre.  In  tne  ir- 
rigated sections  alfalfa  is  tne  most  common  hay  crop  and  is 
low  in  price,  henoe  it  is  fed  to  tne  full  capacity  of  the 
cows.  It  forms  the  basis  of  fetes  dairy  ration  during  the 
winter  iiontns.  Since  it  is  nigh  in  tnose  elements  in  wnlch 
many  feeds  are  lacking,  namely,  protein  and  minerals, 
alfalfa  hay  alone  makes  an  efficient  ration  for  tne  average 
cow  in  soutnern  laaiio  particularly  as  tne  hay  is  so  cneap 
in  comparison  wit^-  MftW  feeds,  with  nigii  producing  cows, 
that  is,  cows  proposing  300  pounds  or  acre  of  butterfat 
yearly  or   an  avora^e  of  one  pound  a  day,  additional  grain 
can  be  fed  profitably,  however,  since  cows  under  these 
condition;;  consume  sucn  large  quantities  of  alfalfa  hay, 
tne  ratio  of  grain  to  aj.lk  can  be  1  to  5  instead  of  the 
usual  recoudiiendatlou  of  1  to  3  wnlcu  applies  In  laost  dairy 
sections.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  pnscnase  expensive 
high  protein  feeds  such  as  linseed  oil  meal.  All  feeds 


necessary  for  profitable  production  can  be  grown  on  trie 
fans* 

A   comparison  of  tne  average  ijontaly  farm  prices  of  bay 
for  the  years  1921  to  192b  snows  tbm   very  favorable  posi- 
tion of  Idaho  dairying  from  tne  standpoint  of  feed  cost. 
(See  Table  XX.). 

ft  comparison  of  tne  far-o  prices  of  corn,  oats,  and 
barley  indicates  that  during  the  same  years,  iiinnesota  dairy 
farmers  enjoyed  lover  prices  for  concentrated  feeds.  Wis- 
consin prices  nave  ooiupared  rather  closely  with  Idaho 
prices,  K-.iie  California  prices  for  concentrated  dairy  feeds 
have  been  appreciably  higher,   inasmuch  as  alfalfa  comprises 
the  principal  part  of  MM  feed  for  dairy  cattle  in  Idaho 
and  ver„-  little  conceutratea  feed  is  purchased,  it  is  ap- 
parent t  -tit  Idaao  dairymen  are  at  no  disadvantage  from  a 
feeding  standpoint* 

Fasture  is  conalde.-ed  tne  cheapest  feed  in  isost  ualry 
districts.  It  -  iced  ration  at  low  cost  and 

the  cow  does  aer  own  hurveating.  In  tne  Irrigated  sections 
of  southern  Idaho  the  pasture  season  is  longer  than  in  many 
other  districts  mid  tae  carrying  capacity  is  much  greater. 
In  tae  non-irrigated  sections  of  loano  tne  feeding  problems 
are  sisilur  to  those  in  tne  dairy  sections  of  tne  iiiddle 
»est.  She  limiting  factors  of  expansion,  especially  in  tne 
cutover  regions,  are  good  pastures  and  alfalfa  hay  produc- 


tion.  Until  conditions  are  bettered  a  considerable  amount 
of  hign  protein  feeds  oast  be  purchased .  In  tnese  sections 
dairy  production  will  consist  largely  or  utilizing  waste 
feeds  wad  furnianing  a  better  use  for  family  labor. 

Season  of  Year  for  Presiienlng 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  season  of  freshening 
for  dairy  cows  jay  influence  profitable  production.  The 
majority  of  cows  freshen  in  the  spring  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  dairy  products  and  prices  are  low.  Spring  freshen- 
ing cows  also  demand  more  cure  during  tho  busy  farming 
season  than  fall  freshening  cows* 

A  study  of  the  annual  reports  from  10  cow  testing  as- 
sociations in  Idaho  representing  1,27a  cows,  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  most  profitable  time  to  have  cows  freshen,  trie 
results  are  s^own  in  the  following  tabic: 


■Jl 


AXU.     IRKI  0*  IK 
%h0i*  KODKTIM.    *JTO  tiETurtliS  OVfcH  V&U)  COST* 


Bomber:   Season   : 
of  Cows;  t^oiiUis) 


Pounds 
of  iiXlis. 


;i>ocember 
: January 

381     ^e^raary 
;   i^arcn 
:  April 

376  :  May 
;  June 
;   July 

io8     ;.»m.ust 
"  :iL,cptc.^bcr 

:   October 

528      :.,ovoxber 


; Vuxae 
Pound* :     of 

of  jfb.tiFi'Qu.aaj 


a.m. 


Jjg*£ 


■1,000 


jjga  - 


1,273  s  Average  :  7,926 


i'otfil 
Cost  of 
NH 


338  ;  146.57 


316  i  155.24 


312  :  li»2.16 


330  :  141 .SO 


Vuxue  of  wo- 
aact  Above 
i-ecd  Cost 


07.07 


64.37 


63.47 


77.40 


70.07 


68.o9 


64.66  :    77.14 


326  :  139.61:  66.39  :   74.12 


figures  from  Cow  Testing  Association  i-eports. 

Cows  that  freshened  in  trie  winter  and  fall  ranked 
higher  in  production  than  tne  spring  and  summer  freshening 
cows.  The  feed  cost  per  cow  did  not  vary  a  great  deal  but 
tno  total  value  of  U;e  produots  was  greater  for  ti.e  winter 
and  fal-  fres:.oninC  coks,  thereby  giving  a  greater  profit 
over  feed  cost  for  t-'ieee  seasons  compared  to  spring  and 


Full  and  winter  fresr.ening  cows  will  produce  well  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  spring  grass 
richt  at  a  time  when  they  are  beginning  to  go  down  in  pro- 
duction. The  farmer  has  more  time  to  care  for  his  cows  in 


tue  winter  montns  and  tue  cows  wlli  be  dry  during  tae  lute 
•tinner  montns  when  pasture  conditions  are  not  conducive  to 
iBMlmum  production,  in  addition,  tae  cows  are  competing  to 
a  minimum  extent  witu  field  operations  during  the  suasaer 
months. 


uousing  Dairy  Cattle 


in  most  of  tue  leading  dairy  producing  sections  of  tue 
United  States,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  tue  investment 
in  dairy  barns  is  macu  greater  tuan  is  necessary  under 
southern  Idaho  conditions.  Tue  prevailing  type  of  dairy 
barn  in  the  kiddle  ..est  is  a  two-story  stable  wltu  suffici- 
ent storage  over  the  oat tie  for  a  winter's  feed  supply. 
She  cattle  are  kept  In  the  stable  aucn  of  the  time  in  win- 
ter, thereby  requiring  uiuc  .  labor  in  caring  for  tuem. 

In  the  Irrigated  sections  of  Idauo,  where  alfalfa  hay 
is  aoondant  and  very  low  In  price,  the  prevailing  practice 
is  to  stacii  nay  outside  all  winter  and  feed  it  as  needed. 
1'ue  low  precipitation  in  tuis  region  during  tue  winter 
-jontus  causes  sueu  little  loss  turougu  spoiled  hay  tuat, 
considering  the  price  of  hay,  it  is  not  deeded  advisable  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  it  under  cover,  most  of  the 
nay  is  fed  outside  in  large  racks  and  the  cows  are  kept  in 
open  sueds  except  at  milking  time.  These  sheds  are  very 


69 

cheaply  constructed,  in  fact*  many  farmers  use  straw  sheds. 
Xne  milking  barn  la  usually  a  sited  type  or  very  Cheaply 
constructed  one-story  barn.  The  investment  in  a  convenient 
sanitary  earn  of  tnls  type  is  very  low. 

Under  tnis  system  of  stabling  too  cattle  are  under 
bealtnfui  conditions  and  are  bandied  uith  a  lalniiaim  amount 
of  labor  and  a  very  low  overnsaa  expense  for  staoles.  Tnia 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  dairy  production  for  tne  Idaho 
farmer. 

In  the  high  altitude  sections  and  in  the  Falouse  and 
cut-over  districts  j»ore  expensive  two-story  barns  are  re- 
quired because  of  the  hlgner  priced  nay  and  great  spoil 
in  tne  winter  due  to  more  moisture. 

Disease  Control 

Xdano  cattle  are  remarkably  free  from  disease*  The 
taste  of  controlling  and  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
Idaho  is  entrusted  to  Mm  director  of  tne  iuaho  bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  tne  United  States  bureau  of  animal 
Industry.  Xne  task  is  oelng  successfully  accomplished 
t.-rough  tne  united  efforts  of  tne  above  mentioned  agencies, 
cooperating  with  tne  livestock  owners,  veterinarians  of  tne 
state,  and  county  agricultural  agents.  Cattle  from  an  area 
free  from  tuberculosis  nave  a  greater  sale  value  than  tnose 
from  an  infected  district.  Buyers  of  ail  classes  of  cattle 
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IDAHO 
PROGRESS  OF 
CATTLE    TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION 


Counties   completely 
tested  and  accredited 
or  in  process  of 
ace  red  i  ta  tion. 

Dairy  cattle  only 
have  been  tested. 
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are  naturally  attracted  to  sections  oi  the  state  that  are 
known  to  be  relatively  free  Trout  tuberculosis.  Idauo  now 
nas  six  counties  designated  by  tne  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  modified  tuberculosis  fret  areas.  This 
designation  means  that  all  tne  cattle  in  twoae  six  counties 
were  tested  and  tne  disease  found  to  exist  to  an  extent  of 
lees  tnan  one-nail  of  one  per  cent.  Before  tne  year  ie 
ended  at  least  two  iaore  counties  will  be  added  to  this  list. 
Idaho  lias  more  accredited  counties  tnan  any  other  western 
state.  Tne  present  plan  of  tuberculosis  eradication  was 
started  in  1919  and  from  tnat  date  until  June  1,  192<i,  ap- 
proximately 400, OCX)  cattle  were  tested.  Tnis  number  re- 
presented 27,000  nerds.  Approximately  3,200  head  were  con- 
denned.  The  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Idaho 
oattle  as  snown  by  tests  carried  on  extensively  in  16  coun- 
ties is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  oent.  Tnis  low  aver- 
age oomparee  well  wita  otnur  western  states  and  is  far  be- 
low the  average  found  in  many  eastern  and  central  states. 

Trend  in  tiutterfut  Prices 


Another  factor  affecting  expansion  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  any  distrlot  is  tne  market  prloe  of  butterfat.  The 
prices  of  butterfat  in  Idano  have  been  very  favorable  com- 
pared to  otaer  products. 


Averse  montnly  and  yearly  farw  prices  for  butter  in 
Idano  lire  given  i*1  Sable  XX.11J..  Rm  average  yearly  price, 
1921  to  192b,  bub  '«0.o  cents  per  pound.  Average  aonthly 
prices  Tor  tno  siuio  period  ranged  from  oo.b  cents  in  June 
to  45.2  coats  in  riovember.  Prices  nave  tended  to  drop 
froa  January  to  June,  *nd  taen  nave  risen  again  until  No- 
vember and  December. 

Improved  Market  facilities 

The  marketing  system  in  Idaho  as  a  whole  has  improved 
greatly  in  recent  years,  formerly  mucii  of  tao  oream  was 
dandled  tarough  cream  buying  stations  and  snipped  long  dis- 
tances to  market,  whereas  now  tuere  are  snore  and  better 
manufacturing  plants  wltnin  trie  state  and  some  transporta- 
tion at  least,  has  bean  eliminated  ana  saveu  to  producers, 
liie  successful  creamery  cooperatives  in  tue  state  nave  also 
brougnt  about  keener  competition  for  the  farmer's  product. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  managers  of  some  of  the  associations 
triat  cooperation  among  aairy&en  in  certain  districts  of  tue 
state  has  meant  a  net  return  of  several  cents  per  pound 
more  than  under  former  conditions* 

Xne  trend  in  tue  prices  of  butter  and  butterfat  serves 
as  a  good  index  for  trend  in  prices  of  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts. If  tr.e  price  of  butter  is  out  of  line  with  the 
price  of  other  dairy  products  acre  or  less  butter  will  be 
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produced,  depending  upon  whetner  the  price  ia  relatively 
alga  or  low.  T-.is  tendency  will  continue  until  prices  are 
again  in  line. 

It  is  not  aa-i iciont,  however,  lor  ua  to  know  merely 
what  the  price  of  butter  in  itself  has  been  without  regard 
to  trends  in  price*  of  other  form  products.  One  of  the  im- 
portant  reasons  for  tue  rapid  growth  of  dairying  in  Idaho, 
as  well  as  in  iaany  other  states  in  recent  years,  ia  the  fact 
that  prices  of  dairy  products  since  1920  have  on  MM  whole 
been  more  favorable  than  pricea  of  moat  other  farm  producta. 
Figure  18  and  Xable  XXIV  anow  the  trends  in  tne  United 
States  farm  pricea  of  butter,  gralna,  meat  animals  and  "all 
farm  producta".  Tnese  prices  are  expressed  in  relative 
terms  using  tne  five-year  period,  August  1909  to  July  1914, 
as  tne  base,  tnus  .inking  it  possiole  to  compare  the  differ- 
ent groups.  The  "all  fari  products"  index  includes  u  list 
of  ti.irtj  important  agricultural  products.  If  an  "all  farm 
products"  index  number  for  Idaho  were  available,  it  »Juld  no 
doubt  be  a  more  aatlsfactory  one  to  use  than  the  United 
States  index;  likewise,  with  the  non-agrioultural  index, 
nowever,  since  no  sucn  indexes  are  available  the  United 
States  farm  prices  and  indexes  ux-e  used.  Iney  will  at  leas 
■bM  tne  important  relationships. 
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(Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  lOO)** 


t 

. 

MM 

All  Farm  Products 

K| • 

; cutter: 

EggasOMlJU 

i:  Animals: 

oO  ItC.US 

B*M 

. 

. 

i-i'icea  (v)' 

•2oo  1 
102  s 

.2131 

1910 

. 

j.03  : 

104 

j 

103  i 

106 

1911 

• 

92  : 

90  : 

96 

; 

87  s 

93 

1912 

1 

103  ; 

102  s 

106 

; 

9o  ; 

99 

1913 

1 

106  : 

100  : 

92 

1 

108  : 

100 

1914 

; 

100  : 

lOo  : 

103 

: 

112   : 

102 

1916 

• 

102  s 

-02  : 

120 

: 

104   i 

100 

1916 

j 

112  1 

116  i 

126 

; 

120  : 

117 

1917 

142  : 

139  : 

217 

; 

173  i 

176 

1918 

1 

171  * 

186  : 

MM 

: 

202  i 

KM 

1919 

; 

200  : 

206  1 

231 

; 

206 

•M 

1920 

a 

214  : 

222  : 

231 

i 

173 

■M 

1921 

: 

lbl  s 

133  : 

112 

: 

108 

116 

1922 

i 

140  : 

133  : 

103 

: 

113 

124 

1923 

■ 

161  : 

140  : 

114 

: 

106 

,         133 

1924 

; 

137  : 

141  : 

129 

; 

109 

134 

1925 

J 

161  : 

133  s 

136 

• 

139 

147 

*ftelative  prices  are  obtained  by  dividing  tne  actual  United 
State*  farm  price  of  eacn  oomodity  in  a  given  year  by  tne 
average  United  states  farm  price  of  tue  five-year  period 
(August  1909  -  July  1914)  and  multiplying  by  100. 

*"unlted  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  economics,  "index  of 
Farm  Prices". 

From  1916  to  1919  tne  "ali.  farm  products"  index  was 
nigner  tnan  tne  butter  index  but  from  1920  onward  it  was 
lower.  BM  grain  index  and  meat  animals  index  snowed  a 
similar  relationship,  except  tuat  tue  grain  index  was  above 
tne  butter  index  from  1915  to  1920  und  lower  after  1920.  In 
otiier  words,  tne  price  of  butter  did  not  rise  as  raplaly 
during  tue  war,  nor  did  it  drop  as  rapidly  after  tne  war. 


- 


>    •  e?6 


did  the  price  of  other  farm  products.  Butter  has  Held  a 
substantial  lead  over  tne  "all  farm  produeta"  index  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Figure  19  and  Table  XXV  Siiow  t-io  relative  purchasing 
power  of  the  above  mentioned  groups  of  products,  expressed 
in  tera3  of  non-agricultural  commodities.  Xne  purchasing 
power  of  butter  in  term*  of  non-agricultural  commodities 
remained  below  100  per  ceiit  until  1920.  Since  tnen  it  has 
remained  at  a  higher  level  tnan  tne  other  groups. 

2A&US  XXV.   rtiiaXlVJ!.  PUi<Clu>SittU  P0*M  OF  iftitU   PRODUCTS -(D 


u»eut 

i>ll 

nm 

Urains   ; 

animals  i 

Uroups  : 

hutter 

1910    i 

102   ; 

101    l 

101    i 

99 

1911 

100 

91    i 

99 

96 

1912 

106   i 

95    : 

99    i 

102 

1913 

88 

103 

95    i 

101 

IBM 

106 

115 

105 

103 

1915 

119   1 

103 

99 

101 

1916 

91 

86 

85 

81 

1917 

l    119 

95 

97 

78 

1918 

s    121 

108 

107 

i     91 

1919 

116 

104 

106 

100 

UM 

i     96 

i     72 

85 

89 

1921 

i     67 

65 

69 

90 

1922 

l     02 

t      o7 

74 

84 

1923 

;     oo 

62 

79 

i            94 

x'Jii* 

l     80 

s     68 

i    S3 

l     97 

1926 

:     M 

(1)  ttu*'eau  of  agricultural  jiconoaics  (Index  ttuiaber  of 

Farm  Prices).  Kolatlve  purchasing  power  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  index  numoer  of  cfc.cn  commodity  or 
group  by  tne  index  numbers  of  wnoleaale  prices  oi  nou- 
agricultural  coumoaities. 


T.^e  foregoing  discussion  brings  out  tue  fact  that 
butter  prices  during  «M  past  six  years  nave  been  favorable 
as  compared  with  moat  otner  agricultural  ooxuoditles.  But- 
ter prices  still  remain  favorable  ana  tiiere  appears  to  be 
little  dancer  of  serious  price  declines  in  the  near  future 
at  least,  further  slight  decreases  in  number  of  dairy  cowi 
oocurred  in  1926  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
numbers  of  aelfers  are  insufficient  for  normal  replace- 
ments. On  the  whole,  the  national  ciairy  situation  is  as 
favorable  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  if  not  iaore  favorable. 

OUlJbOoi  *Oii  tfhirtYiNU  m   fiACtt  Dlil'HICT  C*  IU&hO 

Southwest  Counties 

In  toe  soutnwest  section  of  Idaho  where  dairy  develop- 
ment is  s»st  advanced,  sales  of  dairy  products  constitute 
a  major  part  of  tne  farm  incoxae  on  some  farms,  while  hogs 
take  tae  saiae  place  on  otners.  Usually  poultry  and  hogs 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  do  not  combine  well,  as  both  are 
ratner  dependent  on  dairy  by-products  for  best  results. 
Dairying  is  usually  carried  on,  supplementing  special  or- 
chard or  cash  crops,  to  insure  a  constant  income  on  the 
farm  and  to  furnish  tne  market  for  the  surplus  hay  which 
in  this  section  does  not  <iave  the  ready  outlet  to  sneep  and 
cattle  feeders  as  does  tae  surplus  nay  of  other  sections  of 
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south  Idaho  more  favorably  located  to  stock  ranges.  Jt.ior 
reasons  for  the  outstanding  dairy  development  In  the  Boise, 
Payette,  and  ..oiaei"  valleys  are  tue  long  seasons  of  &ood 
pastures  and  usually  all*  olimatic  conditions.  Dovelo; 
of  very  satisfactory  marketing  facilities  where  highest 
y  possible  returns  are  made  to  t^e  producers  through  coopera- 
tive cream  pools  and  creameries  also  lias  been  a  factor. 
The  competition  of  these  cooperative  agencies  tends  to 
maintain  a  high  price  level  tlirooghout  the  section.  T-.en, 
too,  t:io  lack  of  any  outstanding  cash  crops,  together  with 
denser  population  and  scalier  farms,  has  necessitated  ad- 
justment and  suifts  to  dairying  in  tills  section  of  Idaho. 
Some  other  sections  uave  been  able  to  carry  on  without 
dairying  because  of  ability  to  produce  high  values  per  acre 
with  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  uia  in  some  sections  peas, 
alfalfa  sail  clover  seed. 

Dairying  in  southwest  Iduuo  is  not  organised  on  farms 
with  largo  herds,  the  number  of  cobs  kept  por  farm  depend- 
ing upon  available  alfalfa  hay,  pasture  and  feed.  In 
normal  years  some  farms  wnich  do  no  dairying  have  a  surplus 
of  hay  for  sale  woich  finds  its  outlet  through  cattle  and 
Iamb  feed  lots  and  dairymen  secure  additional  feed  needed 
at  low  prices. 
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A  study  oi'  reoords  or  crops  grown  and  livestock  &ept 
on  Individual  funu  of  toe  Boise  Valley  for  tae  past  12 
years  indicates  tnat  toe  sore  permanent  fara  operators  bad 
jioro  oairy  costs,  along  vita  fairly  large  flocks  of  chickens 
taan  did  tiie  less  stable  opera  to.-s.  tb»   cows  created  a 
rt..j_;e  t&arkot"  for  nay  and  feed  aau  t_.a  farmers  were  able 
to  realise  soaetoing  for  spare  tiioe  which  udght  otherwise 
nave  been  idle.  Faruers  ado  were  forced  to  engage  in 
dairying  to  uphold  tneir  ecouooic  status  and  to  nave  funds 
for  paying  interest,  taxes,  water  rent,  ana  family  living 
expenses  during  unfavorable  years  experienced  in  the  past, 
nave  found  the  enterprise  highly  profitable  because  of  toe 
very  favorable  natural  conditions,  cheap  forage  and  pas- 
ture. Xney  have  graded  up  tneir  aerds,  adopted  approved 
dairy  practices,  have  built  efficient  marketing  agencies 
tnrough  cooperative  effort,  and  tue  industry  in  tills  sec- 
tion is  aow  on  an  establisned  and  permanent  basis. 

Souta-Centrai  Idaho 

This  seetiou,  waica  comprises  the  norta  and  south 
side  i'win  Falls  irrigation  tracts,  the  JtlnldoJta  project 
and  adjacent  counties  to  uie  north,  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  dairying.  2ne  enterprise,  however,  nas  not 
approacaed  tne  development  wiiich  conditions  indicate  is 
possible.  Tais  seems  due,  primarily,  to  the  nign  values 
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of  cash  crops  in  favorable  years  and  tue  usually  ready  mar- 
ket lor  surplus  alfalfa  nay  which  Is  so  essential  for  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility  and  nigh  crop  yields.  South- 
Central  Idaho  is  located  favorably  to  the  great  sheep  and 
cattle  ranges  and  is  ideal  for  wintering  sheep  and  cattle. 

hazards  of  price  Ci^ange,  insects  and  other  pests, 
in  scat  years,  water  shortage  have  tended  to  cause  farmers 
in  this  district  to  t,ive  ^ore  consideration  to  dairying  to 
insuru  a  steady  ineoae,  rather  than  to  risk  loss  or  com- 
plete failure  waiting  for  highly  profitable  crop  years. 
Conditions  in  south  central  Idaho  in  general  are  ae  favor- 
able for  dairy  production  as  in  southwest  Idaho  but,  al- 
though the  industry  is  developing  rapidly,  it  lacks  some- 
what WM  stability  of  toe  southwest  district. 

Southeast  Idaho 

Snorter  pasture  seasons,       inefficient  marketing 
facilities  to  insure  full  returns,  and  less  favorable 
climatic  conuitions  nave  retarded  dairy  development  in 
southeast  Idaho,  hanger  feeding  and  more  substantial  hous- 
ing are  necessary.  Unsatisfactory  returns  from  beef  cattle 
have  caused  farmers  to  consider  dairying  and  many  tried  to 
add  to  their  income  by  milking  bee*  cows.  Disappolntuient 
ever  Mm  results  probably  has  been  a  retarding  factor.  In 
very  recent  years,  uowever,  tola  section  of  Idaho  has 
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probably  experienced  u»re  rapid  development  la  dairying 
than  than  any  other  district.  There  has  been  outstanding 
improvement  In  the  quality  of  dairy  cattle  by  means  of  boll 
associations  and  importations  of  high-class  sires  t.nd 
foundation  feaales.  Parsers  have  increased  faro  income 
dairy  profits  through  Interest  in  cow  testing  associations 
and  tue  adoption  of  approved  dairy  practices.  Dairying  Is 
carried  on  largely  as  a  major  or  minor  side  line.  Wi.ile 
there  are  ft  few  large  i.erds  In  fcM  district,  the  usual 
sised  hart  is  fron  four  to  ten  cows,  depending  on  feed 
available • 

Upper  Snake  District 

Although  the  Upper  Snaiie  district  as  a  whole  produces 
nigh  yields  of  alfalfa  and  a  large  surplus  above  faro  needs, 
there  is  usually  a  very  ready  market  for  suplus  hay  for 
range  cattle,  snoep  and  feed  lot  purposes.  Sugar  factories 
with  large  tonnages  of  p:       t.ie  au-'plus  hay  attract 
feeders  to  tula  section.  The  ability  of  farmers  to  seoure 
very  high  values  per  acre  ti'Cin  a  ratner  v.lde  ci.oice  of  cash 
crops  has  tended  to  Keep  down  dairy  expansion  to  some  ex- 
tent, potatoes  frequently  yield  *SOO  to  *400  por  acre 
values.  Potatoes,  seed  peas.  Grime  alfalfa,  clover  seed, 
and  sugar  beets  usually  have  furnished  farmers  with  suffi- 
cient purchasing  power  to  meet  current  needs.  On  the  wnole. 


tals  section  aaa  been  utile  to  curry  on  without  an  enter- 
prise like  dairying  wulch  affords  a  regular  and  constant 
income*  out  waich  has  trie  handicap  of  constant  labor  re- 
quirements. 

The  pasture  seuson  is  snorter  due  to  the  higher  alti- 
tude and  to  climatic  conuitions,  and  longer  winter  feeding 
is  necessary,  aore  substantial  housing  is  necessary  than 
in  southwestern  and  south  central  Idaho. 

Dairying,  however,  furnishes  a  substantial  source  of 
income.  As  in  southeast  Idaho,  cneeso  factories  operate  in 
many  couounities.  kucu  butter-fat  is  shipped  to  large  cen- 
tos bo tn  south  and  nortn.  Xuree  creameries  operate  in  the 
Upper  Snake  to  furnlsn  part  of  tne  immediate  local  butter 
needs.  More  and  more  farmers  are  becoming  interested  in 
dairying,  at  least  as  a  minor  side  line  involving  little 
casn  expense  except  original  investment  and  furnishing 
some  constant  cash  income  during  "low  value"  crop  years  and 
assuring  tneia  a  good  market  for  hay. 

Palouse  District 

The  Palouse  counties  have  enjoyed  an  excellent  market 
for  butterfat  in  tne  Spokane  trade  territory.  Climatic 
conditions  are  favorable  lor  dairying  and  alfalfa  can  be 
grown  successfully,  but  the  apparent  ease  of  securing  froa 
caan  cropa,  principally  wheat,  farm  income  sufficient  to 


maintain  themselves  unu  lade  of  gooa  pastures,  nave  re- 
tarded development  or  dairying.  A  lower  scale  of  wneat 
prices,  more  attention  to  pi-oduotion  of  forage  crops  and 
better  pasture  metnotis,  probably  tne  adoption  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  base,  undoubtedly  will  be  factors  in 
the  growtn  of  dairying  in  tne  JPalouse  section,  iatei.aive 
advancement  of  dairying  can  not  be  expected  in  this  region 
in  tne  near  future  aa  a  great  cnange  in  farming  jietnods 
must  first  be  brought  about. 

Borth  Idaho  tvnd  Other  Sections 

kortn  Idabo  has  especially  favorable  marketing  condi- 
tions, tfea  Spokane  trade  area  embracing  tne  lumber  and 
mining  districts  furnisnoa  a  constant  uome  market.  Dairy- 
ing, nowever,  nas  not  made  muon  progress  tne  past  five 
years,  settlers  nave  been  unable  to  clear  land  for  enough 
cultivatoa  feed  Cx-ops  to  maintain  many  dairy  cows.  Yields 
of  feed  crops  nave  been  low  due  to  soil  conditions.  luis, 
however,  is  oeing  corrected  by  proper  soil  treatment. 
Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  now  being  establisned  and 
should  make  possible  feed  production  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows.  Tne  section  also  is  handicapped  by  the 
Inadequacy  of  native  pastures.  The  cut-over  pastures  have 
low  carrying  capacity. 
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Building  materials  are  relatively  caeap  ana  ailos  will 
probably  be  used  considerably  woen  the  i.tsrds  become  larger. 

In  spite  oi'  production  handicaps,  agricultural  pro- 
gress in  most  of  tne  cut-over  sections  is  going  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  ability  and  determination  of  settlers  to 
produce  feed  crops,  improve  pastures,  axid  cuirket  their 
crops  through  live  stock,  principally  dairy  cattle. 

Conditions  in  hemnl  County,  wnich  is  included  in  tiie 
sorth  Idaho  district  for  aiscussion,  are  favorable  for 
dairying.  Alfalfa  and  feed  grains  yield  well.  Potatoes, 
however,  furnish  a  high  value  cash  crop  and  retard  dairy 
development • 

Di.liiY  iUUSUFACTUitUiO  »HI>  MAtULKXIKO 

i'otal  ail*  Production 


Table  XXVI  ^ives  the  milk  production  according  to  the 
latest  available  figures,  in  the  united  States,  Pacific 
States,  fountain  States,  ana  eaou  state  of  trie  latter  two 
regions  for  tne  census  years,  1919  and  1824.  Xhis  is  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  20.  Figures  21  and  22  and  Table  XXJI 
show  the  percentage  of  the  total  milk  produced  by  the  west- 
ern groups  of  states,  and  the  percentage  each  of  tne  west- 
ern states  contributed  toward  the  total. 


MfLK    PRODUCTION     IN    SPECIFIED      REGIONS 
UNITED   STATES  -  H24 
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TABLE  XXVI.   MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPECIFIED  REGIONS.  1919  and  1924* 


Regions  of  states 

United  States 
Pacific  states 
Mountain  states 
Eleven  western  states 

California 

Washington 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Arlsona 

Hew  Mexico 

HeTada 


:        ;Per  Cent 

:Per  Cent  :of  11 
1919      :of  United :western 
gallons  produced ;States   estates 


" 1  :Per  Cent: 

:Per  Cent  :of  11   SPer  Cent 
1924      :of  Unl ted  :wes tern  :1924  as 
gallons  produced tStates   ;states   af  J.919 


7.805.143.792  :   100, 

509,793,680  :    6, 

260,412,164  j    3 

770,205,844  :    9 

276,424,216  : 

140,524,518  : 

92,844,946  : 

79,492.631  i 

52.365,498  : 

51,251,095  : 

29.339,512  : 

14,542.841  : 

14.370,833  : 

.    12.737,649  : 

:     6,312,105  : 


00 
53 
34 
87 


100.00 

35.60 

18.20 

12.50 

10.32 

6.79 

6.65 

3.80 

1.88 

1.86 

1.60 

.80 


9,198,303,635  :  100, 

622.372,824  :    6, 

362.511,808  :    3, 

984,884,632  :   10. 

340.308,805  : 

169,846.011  t 

112.218,008  : 

96,496,262  : 

78,505.003  : 

73,185.407  : 

40,847,359  : 

24,318,069  z 

18,415.661  : 

19,260.659  : 

11,483,388  : 


00 
76 
94 
70 


:  117.8 

—  s  122.1 

:  139.2 

100.00  :  127.9 

34.55  :  123.1 

17.24  :  120.8 

11.40  :  120.8 

9.80  :  121.4 

7.97  :  149.9 

7.44  :  144.6 

4.15  :  139.2 
2.47  :  167.2 
1.87  :  128.1 
1.96  :  151.2 

1.16  :  181.9 


B.  Hunter's  Report. 


MILK    PRODUCTION 

THE   ELEVEN    WESTERN    STATES  -  1919 


tfleure  Zi.» 


MILK     PRODUCTION 

THE  ELEVEN   WESTERN   5TATES  -  1924 


Figure  £2. 


Xotal  aiilk  production  In  tae  United  States  increased 
16  per  cent  in  toe  five-year  period  1919-1924  and  in  the 
eleven  western  States  28  per  cent.  Xhe  Mountain  States  in- 
creased 39  per  cent  while  the  Pacific  States  made  a  gain  of 
22  per  cent*  Xhe  data  show  that  during  toe  five-year  period 
1919-1924,  production  in  the  Western  States  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  further- 
more the  gain  was  more  rapid  in  the  mountain  group  than  in 
the  Pacific  group.  Idaho  made  about  50  per  cent  increase 
in  production  of  milk,  increasing  still  more  rap~dly  than 
even  the  Mountain  States. 

Sue  to  the  small  percentage  of  United  states  total  milk 
production  represented  by  the  11  western  states,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  produced  In  tae  western  group  did  not 
change  much,  the  percentage  being  9.87  in  1919  and  10.70  in 
1924.  in  1924  Iduno  produced  8  per  cent  of  the  ail*  pro- 
duced in  the  11  western  states  or  0.9  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  milk  of  the  United  States. 

rrutterfat  Marketed  from  Various  Areas  of  Idaho 

figures  25  and  24  show  the  development  of  Idano  fi 
1919  to  1924  in  total  butterfat  sold,  wnich  includes  that 
sold  as  butterfat  and  that  sold  as  milk  and  cream.  Unfor- 
tunately, census  reports  do  not  segregate  the  milk  sold  ac- 
cording to  whetner  it  Is  sold  to  cheese  factories,  con- 
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BUTTERFAT  PRODUCING  AREAS 
IN  IDAHO,  1919 


Plguro  33. 


BUTTERFAT  PRODUCING  AREAS 
IN  lDAMOJ92<f. 


NUMBER  Or  POUNDS 

{ '}  Under   3O0.0Q0 

E3       300,000  10      SOO.000 
500,000  to  /.OOO.OOC 
1,000.000  to  1,500,000 
/,500,000  to  2,000,030 
2£>0O,0OC  and  over 


ii^ur©  24. 


denser ics,  or  solo,  as  ci-eac  to  cre&oeries.  Tuese  reports 
list  it  all  ba  butterfat. 

Sue  heaviest  producing  regions  in  1924  cere  tae  Boise 
Valley,  tne  Twin  Falls  tract  and  Fayette  County  •  In  1924 
Canyon  and  Ada  Counties  (hoise  Valley)  each  produced  over 
2,000,000  pounds  of  oomoerclal  butterfat,  while  Payette  and 
Twin  Falls  Counties  eacn  produced  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,000  pounds.  Gooding,  Bingham,  Bannock,  Cassia,  and 
Franklin  Counties  rank  next  in  production  with  between 
1,000,000  end  l,o00,000  pounds.  All  other  counties  pro- 
duced less  than  1,000,000  pounds  eacn. 

In  1919  Ada,  Canyon,  and  Twin  Falls  Counties  were  the 
only  ones  producing  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  pounds. 

t  counties,  namely  &ootenai,  i*tai-,  ii**.iington,  Fayette, 
Cassia,  Bingham,  Booneville,  and  Bear  hake  produced  oetwee 
300,000  pounds  and  auO.oOO  pounds.  All  ot.iers  produced 
less  than  300,000  pounds  that  year. 

Uses  or  tllk  in  loaho 


Of  the  milk  produced  in  Idaho  in  the  last  census  year 
(1924),  tne  percentage  used  for  various  purposes  compared 
with  the  average  for  the  United  States  is  shown  in  Figure 
25  and  Xable  JUY1I. 
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TABi*  xxvu.    fkMkamua  a*  JOhk  "**«  *<»  sPicmc  pjh- 

POSiS  IH  OaXTEO  8taXSS  AMD  IDAHO,  1«H 


— "  ; United  States': 

iillk  Used  for  Manufaoturlm.:  Per  Cent   : 

Creaawry  butter 
Aura  utter 
1'otal  butter 

Cheese  (all  Kinds) 
oondenaed  milk 
Ice  croaa 
Other  products 

Total  for  manufacturing 

-ilk  Used  for 

household  purposes 
Feeding  calves 
■aate 


Idaao 
Per  Cent 


it*  .9 
11.0 
35.9 

3.7 
3.7 

3.4 
.2 


11.4 
53.0 

11.3 

4.2 

.6 


Total 


All  Uses 


;                «*•• 

: 

oO.l 

;               46.0 
:                 4.1 
:                 3.0 

*;               53.1 

1 

3.0* 

30.9 

i             100.0 

1 

100.0 

Same  estimates  used  as  for  United  States. 
**0tot«4ae4  bg  riMfcfrt&n  (M  ••Ma  fSgwMw)* 

Almost  one-half  of  the  total  milk  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1924  uas  used  for  manufacturing  wills 
ooro  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  milk  produced  in  Idaho 
the  same  year  was  used  for  tuat  purpose.  Tula  is  to  be 
expectea,  since  Idaho  produced  a  large  surplus.  She  small 
porcentage,  compered  to  the  United  States  figures  used  for 
household  purposes  is  due  to  large  surplus  exported  in  tne 
form  of  butter  and  ohoeae.  nased  on  tne  figures  used  for 


Household  purposes  we  rind  the  per  capita  consumption  to 
be  practically  tne  same  in  Idaho  as  It  la  In  the  United 
States . 

Kelatlve  Amounts  of  *llk  Converted  Into  Eaob 
iianufac tared  Product 

i-iouros  86  and  27  and  Sable  XXVIII  give  the  quanti- 
ties and  pur  cent  of  the  total  allk  used  fop  manufacturing 
t.-at  was  converted  Into  the  various  products,  by  years, 
1919  to  1925. 

Creamery  butter  represented  67.8  per  cent  of  all  milk 
used  for  dairy  manufacturing  (exclusive  of  fara  butter)  In 
trie  United  States  and  76.0  per  cent  In  Idaho.  Cheese  was 
manufactured  from  10.6  per  cent  of  tne  milk  in  United 
States  and  17.4  per  cent  In  Idaho.  Of  the  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  10.6  per  cent  was  con- 
verted into  ice  creoa  and  10.6  per  cent  into  condensed 
milk  wnile  in  laano  ice  creau  used  1.1  per  cent  and  con- 
densed milk  6.5  per  cent  of  tne  milk. 

She  trends  of  tue  relative  importance  of  manufactured 
pro.  .'.ets  are  shown  in  Sable  JUVIIl.  In  1919  butter  re- 
presented 02.6  per  cent  of  all  milk  used  for  manufacturing 
and  in  If/Ho   it  represented  79.6  per  oent.wwnile  chess* 
changed  from  17.0  per  cent  in  1919  to  16.1  per  cent  in  1926. 
the  ndlk  used  for  ice  cream  was  2.4  per  oent  in  1919  and 
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TABLE  XXVIII.      USE   OP  MILK  FOR   MANUFACTURING   IN   IDAHO      (OOO   omitted) 


: Pounds 
:Mllk 
:U«red 
:Per 


1919 

} — rcmr 


I98QT 


1921* 
Kilk 


'/arm-      :     lOTTt      :  :   Manu-      F 

!factured:Equiva-    :  ;factured:Equlva 

:Unlt  of:   produot:     lent      :Per    :   Product t     lent 
Product      ; Product; (Pounds) :( Pounds) : Cent : ( Pounds ) :( Pounds) :Cent: (Pounds ) :( Pounds) : Cent: (Pounds ) :( Pounds >Cent 


*:   llanu- 

.factured:Equiva- 
:Per    :   Product:      lent 


1922* 
Milk 


:  Manu- ' 
t     :factured:Equlva- : 
:Per  :  Product:  lent  :  Per 


Creamery 
Butter 

Cheese 

Evap.Mllk 
(Case 
Goods ) 

: 
Ice  Cream; 


Total 


21.0 
10.0 

2.5 
13.75 


4,514 
2,582 

11,093 
254  Gals. 


94,749    :62.5 
25.820   il7.0 


27,732    :18.2 

: 
3.493    :    2.4 


151.794   :160   : 


4,660 
1,727 

15,412 
239  Gals. 


97,860 
17,270 


38,530    :24.6 
3.286    I   2.0 


62.4 
11.0 


156,945    :100 


172,432' 


4,935 

103,635 

60.1:      7,582 

159,222 

71.5 

2,161 

21,610 

12.5:      3,368 

33,680 

15.1 

17,835 

44,588 

25.8-    10,661 

26,652 

11.9 

189  Gals. 

2,599 

1.6:229  Gals. 

3,148 

:   1.5 

TOO" 


522TM5" 


VW 


1923" 


1984  » 


1925* 


1925s 


Creamery 
Butter 

Cheese 
Evap.Mllk 
(Case 
Goods ) 

Ice  Cream 


9,883      :207,543  :69.7z   13.431    :282,051  :71.9:    15,101    :317,121    :76.0:   18,841 

5,316      i   53,160  il7.8*:     7,670   ':   76,700  ll9.5l     7,243    :  72.430    il7.4J      9,172 

:  :  :  :  I  i 

•  *  :  :  :  : 

13,668      i   33,270  ill.l:   11,365   :   28.412  :   7.2:     8,956 

271  Gala.;     3.726  ':   1.4J541  Gala.  I      4.688  :   1.4:560  Gala. :      4.950    :    1.1:382  Gate 


595,661:76.5 
91,72o':17.7 


22,440    :    5.5:   10,040   :   25,100:   4.8 


5,255:    1.0 


517,734:106 


Total 


:257;e95   :100  t 


:39i;B51    :100   :" 


: 418, 945    :lo0 


Creamery    : 

Butter      : 

: 

Cheese        : 

Evap.Mllk: 

(Case        : 

Goods )    : 


192tf 


Ice   Cream 
Total 


:   NOTE  -  The  data  representing  the  years   1919  to  1925,    Inclusive, 

:  :  were  obtained  from  the  reports   of  the  Bur.   of  Agrle.  Econ., 

20,238      :424, 998:79. 5:   U.S.D.A.     Data  for  1926  and  additional  data  for  1925  were  ob- 
:  :  :    talned  from  the  Bur.   of  Dairying,    Idaho  State  Dept.   of  Agric. 

:      8,103      :   81,030:15.1:   The  latter  are   the  result  of  reports   from  all  licensed  manu- 
;  :  :  :   facturlng  plants  and  should  be  more  accurate  than  the  Bur.  of 

I  :  :  »   Agrlc.  Econ.   data  as  these  were   obtained  by  voluntary  reports 

:      9,367      :   23,418:    4.4:    and  some  estimations.     As  might  be  expected  the  two  sets   of 

:  :   figures   for   1925  show  the  State  Dept.   of  Agric.   figures   to  be 

574Gai3.:      5,143:1.0:   higher  and  this   should  be  considered  In  studying  Table  XXVI. 
:554, 589:100       The   Idaho  Bureau  of  Dairying  was   created  in  1925. 


♦As  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    U.S.DwA. 
**As  reported  by  the   Bureau  of  Dairying,    Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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1.1  per  cent  In  1926.  Condensed  milk  represented  16.2  per 
eent  in  1919  and  4.4  in  1926.  During  this  period  the  total 
milk  production  increased. 

Data  presented  on  the  following  pages  show  that  all  of 
the  manufactured  products,  with  the  exception  of  condensed 
milk,  increased  in  volume  of  production  from  1919  to  1925. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  of  the  products 
are  increasing  mere  rapidly  than  others,  which  accounts  for 
the  change  in  their  relative  importance. 

Estimated  Value  of  Idaho  Dairy  Products,  1926 


In  1926  there  was  produced  in  Idaho  23,633,541  pounds 
of  butterfat  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  is  a 
gain  of  17.7  per  cent  over  the  1925  figure,  20,110,015 
pounds.  These  figures  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing, State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Figures  for  the  cen- 
sus year  1924  is  the  latest  available  on  total  milk  produc- 
tion. In  1924  57.7  per  cent  of  the  milk  was  used  for  manu- 
facturing, other  than  farm  butter.  By  allowing  for  In- 
creased production  the  past  two  years,  the  butterfat  used 
for  manufacturing  may  conservatively  be  estimated  at  60 
per  eent  of  the  total  production. 

Based  on  this  estimate  the  total  production  in  1926 
would  be  about  39  million  pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to 
975  million  pounds  of  milk  or  92  million  gallons  of  milk. 
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yigurlnt  the  butterfat  at  36  eeote  per  pound,  the  value  of 
tii*  total  niUc  production  In  Idaho  for  Woe  year  lfl*6  was  be- 
tween 18*  and  14  million  dollars,  which  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  Dy-produots.  Xhie  may  he  compered  to  the 
value  of  9  million  dollar*  aa  reported  by  the  Ceneu*  Buroau 
for  the  year  1984. 


j^^  aenuf-ctured  80,836,010  pounde  of  oreaiaery  butter 
in  1986,  eocoixUnfc  to  toe  report*  frou  tie  Idaho  £urceu  of 
Dallying,  in  1986  the  report*  aboa  a  total  of  16,789,130 
pound*  .aade  in  Idaho  and  8,111,460  pound*  mad*  outside  of 
tne  »tate  frou  battorfat  produced  in  Idaho. 

y^n  ranked  nineteenth  among  the  state*  in  creamery 
butter  production  during  the  year  1985  oith  a  total  of 
16,101,000  pounds,  aceordlnfc,  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
agricultural  Jieonoalcs,  United  State*  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  1980  the  state  ranked  teonty-fifth.  In  1986  Idee© 
manufactured  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  ereemery  butter  of 
tne  United  states.  During  the  six-year  period  from  I960  to 
1986,  orou.iori  butter  production  in  Idaho  increased  about 

five  tlaea* 

from  Sable  jUVill  w>  find  taat  79.6  per  cent  of  all 
all*  used  for  annufucturiut;  purposes  in  Idaho  during  1986 


1  * 


eee  m^lf  into  Sautter,    s^o  toportanoe  of  butter  u  *  »aene 
of  narisettog  allit  to  Mano  ie  aaotm  >W  ***  *•**  ****  ^  *" 
oil*  uoed  XW  «anuf  ecturto£  purpoeea  tne  aaount  aarketed  aa 
tetter  fcM  tocreaaed  froo  62.6  per  oent  to  1919  to  79.6  pol- 
ecat to  lttt> 

u*eaix«y  Butter  ieroduotiou 

....  rate  of  losmM  to  orefcaery  ttiWt*  production  to 

jdano,  am***  ■*•«»  "•  1»,i0  <*  *ttOPOuse  to  Uie  *•■■• 
statea,  Faoifto  Stwtoe,  end  awuto  btttM  to  euwn  to 
yisure  20  and  Sable  JOSU    tuo  paroentege  of  u*  totul 
United  Statea  pvoduotlon  *»  W*6*  produced  to  tne  ftwlflo 
Statea,  -ountuto  Statee,  and  Mate  aa  ebosn  to  tflgwo  29. 
|M  eleven  weotom  otate*  produced  15  per  oent  of  tne 
A  creamery  butter  to  tae  United  Statea  to  1920  and  14 
per  cent  to  1880.    lataougn  creamery  butter  production  to- 
creeaed  46  par  cent  to  t^oeo  weetera  atatea  during  tne 
•even  year  period  tne  rate  of  tocreaae  eaa  not  ae  greet  aa 
tne  average  for  tne  United  Statoe.    Sue  toaUlo  etatee,  witn 
a  factor  growing  population,  made  leca  tooreuae  taan  tne 
uountt>in  auitua. 

j_.  MM  MM  eleven  ■cetera  etatee  reprecented  8.4  per 
oent  of  t^e  population  of  t^o  United  Statea  and  in  108b  Via 
bed  been  toorenaed  allgntly  to  0.9. 
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CREAMERY    BUTTER  PRODUCTION 

UNITED     STATES     -     1925 


IDAHO 
It  v. 


Figure  29. 
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i'otal  Butter  Production  (factory  and  Farm) 

Farm  butter  is  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  quite  a 
factor  in  considering  the  butter  situation  in  any  section. 
Data  on  farm  butter  production  are  available  only  by  cen- 
sus years.  Table  JUX  snows  the  amount  of  farm  and  factory 
butter  produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  western  states 
for  the  census  years  1919  and  1984.  Figure  32  snows  the 
percentage  of  tne  total  butter  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1924,  that  was  produoed  in  the  Pacific  States, 
Bountaln  States,  and  Idaho.  Figures  30  and  31  show  tne 
percentage  of  tne  total  butter  produced  in  tne  eleven 
western  states  produced  in  eac.i  state  for  tne  years  1919 

and  1924. 

Of  the  total  butter  produced  in  two  United  States,  the 
eleven  western  states  adduced  10.7  per  oent  in  1919  and 
11.3  per  oent  in  1924.  Xne  Pacific  states  produoed  7.1 
per  oent  in  both  1919  and  1924.  Tne  Mountain  states  pro- 
duced 3.6  per  cent  of  t;ie  total  in  1919  and  4.2  per  cent  in 
1924.  Idaho  produced  0.63  of  one  per  cent  of  tne  United 
States  total  in  1919  and  0.87  of  one  per  cent  in  1924. 

Tne  eleven  western  states  represented  8.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  t-^e  United  States  in  1919  and  8.9 
per  cent  in  19£.».  The  Pacific  states  represented  5.5  per 
cent  in  1919  and  5.6  per  oent  in  1924,  the  uountain  states 
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TOTAL  BUTTER   PRODUCTION 

(FACTORY    AND    FARM) 

THE  ELEVEN    WESTERN    STATES -1919 
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TOTAL   BUTTER  PRODUCTION 

(FACTORY   AND    FARM) 

THE  ELEVEN    WESTERN   STATES   -    1924 


Fliuj?e  31. 


TABLE  XXX.      TOTAL  BUTTER    PRODUCTION   (FACTORY  AND  FARM),    1919  and   1924.      (OOO  omitted) 
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1924           '  ■ 

Factory*   : 

Farm" "   : 

Total  •%   of  U.S. 
Butter  :  Total 
:    by 

Pounds  :  Regions 

Factory*   :    Farm**    :  Total 

%   of  U.  S. 

:  %   of  : 

: Total  : 

Pounds  : Butter: 

:  %   of  : 
: Total  : 

Pounds : Butter: 

:   %  ot   :                 :%  oT      i   Butter 

Total 

Region 

:  Total:       : Total  : 
Pounds  :Butter:  Pounds : Butter:  Pounds 

by 
Regions 

United  States 
Mountain  States 
Pacific  States 


849.994;   54.5    :707.666:   45.5    :1. £67.660:      100.0 
33,220:   59.2    :   22,840:   40.8    :      56,060:  3.6 

95,362:   85.7    :   15,835:   14.3    :   11J..197:  7.1 


:1, 353. 080:  69.4 
:  60,959:  73.7 
:   125,  833:   90.7 


:  600, 000: 
:  21,709: 
:   12,827: 


30.7:1,956,030: 

26.3:     82,468 

9.3:    138,658 


100.1 
4.2 
7.1 


: 

i%   of  West-: 

• 

. 

%   of  West- 

Eleven Western 

t 

:ern  Total: 

1 

• 

ern  Total 

States 

2 

:by 

States : 

. 

. 

by  States 

California 

61,140: 

91.4  : 

5.758: 

8.6 

66,898: 

39.98  : 

75.509: 

95.2 

3.836: 

4.8 

:  79,345. 

35.88 

Washington 

•  20,238: 

77.4  : 

5,900: 

22.6 

26.137: 

15.60  : 

29,331: 

85.1 

5.090: 

14.9 

34,421! 

15.56 

Oregon 

1  13,984: 

76.9  : 

4,178: 

23.1 

18.162; 

10.90  : 

20.993: 

84.3 

3,901: 

15.7 

24.892: 

11.25 

Colorado 

13,983: 

70.8  : 

5,776: 

29.2 

19,758: 

11.80  : 

18,130: 

78.1 

5,245: 

21.9 

23,375: 

10.58 

Idaho 

5,273: 

53.8  : 

4,540: 

46.2 

9,813: 

5.82  : 

13,431: 

78.5 

3,662: 

21.5 

17.093: 

7.76 

Montana 

6,094: 

50.5  : 

5,961: 

49.5 

12,056: 

7.29  : 

13,874: 

71.9 

5,416: 

28.1 

19,290: 

8.72 

Utah 

4.411: 

60.4  : 

2,877; 

39.6 

7,287: 

4.36  : 

3,585: 

74.6 

2,913: 

25.4 

11,498: 

5.10 

Wyoming 

1,325: 

48.2  : 

1.423: 

51.8 

2,748: 

1.64  : 

1,941; 

52.5 

1,760: 

47.5 

3,701: 

1.67 

Arizona 

1,040: 

63.6  : 

593: 

36.4 

1.634: 

.97  : 

2.107: 

73.4 

761: 

26.6 

2,868: 

1.29 

New  Mexico 

6: 

.4  : 

1.404: 

99.6 

1.410: 

.84  : 

251: 

12.9 

1,707: 

87.1 

1,758: 

.79 

Nevada 

1,088: 

80.5  : 

266: 

19.5 

1.354: 

.80  : 

2,640: 

92.4 

244: 

7.8 

2.884: 

1.31 

Total 


:   128,552:   76.9    :   38,675:   23.1    :   167,257:      100.00   :   186,792;   84.4    :   34,535:   15.6    :221,125:      100.00 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 
**Unlted  States  Census  reports. 
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....,  per  cent  in  1919  and  the  seme  in  1924.  IM  population 
of  Idaao  was  0.**  per  osat  of  two  United  States  total  In 
1919  bad  0.43  of  one  pep  cent  in  1924. 

j»e  figures  inoieste  toat  tne  eleven  western  states 
produce  a  surplus  oi  butter  (assuming  per  capita  eonsump- 
tion  to  be  about  tne  seme  in  tne  *eat  and  Sast)  and  that 
butter  pioaaotion  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. 

*  study  of  the  indiviaual  western  states  shows  that  al- 
Ualiforoia  increased  in  butter  production  the  gain 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  her  percentage  production  of 
the  total  in  the  western  states.  In  1919  California  pro- 
ceed *u  por  cent  and  in  1924  about  36  per  cent  of  tne 
total  cutter  produced  in  tne  western  states.  *asnlngton, 
tue  next  largest  produoer.  Hade  less  tnan  half  as  much  as 
California  in  tne  year  tfDta  California  produced  as  much 
as  MM  total  of  her  tnree  nearest  oo-petitors,  aasaington, 
Oregon  and  Colorado.  California  produced  about  one-third, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Colorado  ooabined  about  one-third, 
and  t-e  otaer  seven  inland  states  about  one-tuird  of  the 
Mkwfeav  litode  in  Mm  western  states. 

i'uus  California  is  tne  key  state  of  law  *est  in  butter 
production.  Some  people  believe  taat  MB*  growing  popula- 
tion in  California  will  cause  some  of  tne  milk  now  being 
converted  into  butter  to  be  directed  into  the  whole  milk 
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TOTAL   BUTTER    PRODUCTION 
(FACTORY  AND    FARM) 
UNITED    STATES    -    1924 
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Figure  32. 
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markets,  any  ttwn  of  tnis  kind  in  tne  future  will  have 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  butter  situation  in  ail  the 
western  states* 

Kara  and  Factory  Butter 

A  study  of  Table  XXX  boo*  that  the  percentage  of  farm 
butter  production  is  becoming  smaller  in  all  sections.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  taat  tne  percentage  of  factory  but- 
ter in  tne  United  States  in  1S24  was  C3.4  wuile  the  per- 
centage in  the  Pacific  states  was  90.7  ana  the  aountain 
states  73.7.  This  would  lnaieate  that  butter  manufacturing 
la  on  a  better  basis  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
A  great  variation  is  found  in  the  percentage  of  farm  butter 
made  in  each  of  tne  western  states.  Tae  states  with  the 
largest  production  have  tne  largest  percentage  of  tnclr 
total  butter  made  in  factories. 

in  Idaho  the  farm  butter  repi-osented  21.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  butter  production  in  1924.  The  change  in  tne  re 
lative  amounts  of  creamery  and  farm  butter  produced  in 
Idaho  is  shown  in  Figure  33  and  Table  XXXI. 
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'iiUi.Lt.  XXXI.      t 

Of   ilt                                                            '-'»- 

DOCTSM   JU 

IBaMty    MNM 

ZhiaiS  1869-1919 

;i'otal  Farm 

n.u:' 

:         Farm  i&ula 

;      i>ounas      :*  lotal 

factory  Mad*       :and  Factory 
:     Pounda*1'  s»  Total; Production 

1924 

:o,uol,728    ;      21.4 

; 13,431,000    ; 

78.6   :17,092,726 

;i,u40,364   l      46.2 

:   8,272,887    : 

88.8    :   9,bl3,221 

1908 

;3, 842, 128   :     80.1 

;   2,387,386   : 

89.9   :   8,899,821 

1899 

:2,u20,316   ;     88.3 

:       432,870   : 

14.77:   2,982,886 

1809 

: 1,078,103   :      98.7 

;         13,880  : 

1.3   :   1,091,783 

18V9 

t     310,644  :     98.8 

:            3,600   : 

1.2    :        314,244 

1880 

:     111,480   ;   100.0 

•                                       ™"       • 

—    :        111,480 

Aa  reported  by  Bureau  of  census, 
^j,,  reported  by  bureau  of  «grioultur&l  Lconomics. 

It  baa  only  been  aince  1900  tnat  much  factory  butter 
oaa  been  produced  but  aince  then  tne  percentage  baa  in- 
creased from  14.7  to  78.6.  Tula  fact  together  with  the 
very  rapid  increase  in  tne  volume  of  production,  haa  been 
reaponalble  for  the  development  of  efficient  creameries. 

Creameries  in  Idaho 

Figure  34  snows  a  map  of  tne  state  with  the  location 
or  tne  licensed  creameries  in  1927.   (See  appendix  for 
liat.)  «ot  only  the  greatest  number  but  the  largest  unlta 
loc-ted  in  districts  producing  tne  greatest  volume  of  but- 
terfat.  Of  the  36  creameries  in  Idaho  22  are  rather  small 
privately  owned  plants;  a«v«a   are  cooperative;  end  seven 
owned  by  large  corporations  and  operate  along  what  is  knoi 
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i'iGure  34. 


as  the  centralizing  plun. 

forty  per  cent  or  the  buttei*fat  p.-oduoed  In  iaano  was 
manufactured  Into  butter  outslae  of  the  state  In  1S*J0,  out 
In  1925  only  11  per  oent  of  the  production  was  manufactured 
outside  tue  state.  This  change  is  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducer because  formerly  muon  of  t.»e  oream  was  nandled 
through  oream  buying  stations  and  shipped  long  distances  to 
market*  Produoers  necessarily  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
operating  tne  stations  and  transportation  to  distant  manu- 
facturing plants,  there  are  now  sufficient  manufacturing 
plants  within  the  state  and  some  of  the  transportation  ex- 
pense, at  least,  has  been  eliminated  and  saved  to  producers. 
Returns  to  the  produoer  should  be  greater  and  probably  the 
change  has  been  an  impetus  in  the  expansion  of  dairying. 
Cream  stations  are  still  necessary  in  oo.»munities  remote 
from  manufacturing  plants  and  in  small  dairy  districts. 
They  pioneer  the  way  for  manufacturing  plants. 

Xhe  cooperative  creameries  deduct  only  actual  costs, 
returning  all  tne  remainder  to  tne  producer,  und  may  give 
him  a  higher  return,  private  agencies  must  have  a  profit. 
In  districts  where  cooperative  creameries  have  been  suc- 
cessful, farmers  f «sel  that  the  prices  for  butterfat  have 
ranged  higher  tnan  in  districts  where  no  such  competition 
exists. 


Marketing  Iduiio  uui.ter 


Pacific  Coast  cities  In  trie  past  lew  years  nave  had  a 
very  large  increase  in  population.  California's  creamery 
butter  production  increased  11  per  cent  in  tue  seven-year 
period  1920-1926.  Washington's  increase  ass  22  per  cent. 
The  lncroi.se  in  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  tne  in- 
crease In  population,  and  Pacific  coast  cities  are  forced 
to  iiaport  butter  from  the  uiost  available  source.  Utah  has 
increased  creamery  outter  production  125  per  cent,  and 
Idaho  296  per  cent  in  the  seveu-year  period.  Sue  popula- 
tion of  Utah  and  Idaho  have  not  increased  greatly,  and 
nearly  ail  of  the  increase  in  production  Is  available  for 
export.  Due  to  tue  deficit  on  tue  coast,  markets  have  been 
strong  the  past  few  years  and  prices  attractive,  and  the 
surpluses  nave  gone  west,  r if teen  auali  creameries  of 
Idaho  report  no  export  of  uitter  outside  tne  state.  Carlot 
shipments  of  cutter  from  Idaho  for  1923,  1924,  192b  and 
1926*  according  to  Oregon  &»rt  hino  itallroad  reports, 
were: 


UM 

- 

166  cars 

1924 

- 

oio  cars 

1925 

- 

454  care 



- 

469  cars 

tieplles  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  of  the  cream- 
eries of  tne  state  indicate  tnat  tnere  has  been  a  definite 
cnange  in  tne  direction  of  shipments.  Xne  replies  indicate 


1X8 


that  in  1923  considerable  butte.  wus  shipped  east  of  the 
aocky  iiount&lns  and  tnat  thle  percentage  gradually  decreas- 
ed. In  1925  probably  leas  than  o  per  cent  went  eaat  of  the 
Kocky  mountains. 

Receipts  of  Idaho  butter  at  tue  six  leading  markets 
(New  York,  Boston,  Crxioago,  Fhllfc.delphla,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles)  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years  is  shown  in  table  aXXII. 

SABLE  JUXI1.4  ilfcCiilPa'S  OF  IDwhO  BUTTfcK  AT  VAnlOUS  Ml 
1921-1986  .  (Thousand  pounds,  i.e.,  000  omitted) 


jiarket  i  1921  I  1922  :  1923  ;  1924  :  1925  :  1936"* 

Chicago  ;   4  ;   34  :  233  :  202  :  Hone  ;   64 

San  Francisco  I  246   :   402  :   602  :   490  : 1,043  :i,191 

Los  Angeles  ••  not   reported  -.djooo  :13,101 

Other  Markets  «  flone  :  Hone  s  Hone  :   None  :  none  s  None 


*192o  Agricultural  Yearbook,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricuxture. 
**Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies. 

The  reports  on  tne  Los  Angeles  market  are  not  avail- 
able earlier  tiatn  August,  1924,  as  this  Is  a  newly  organ- 
ized market. 

Ine  above  taole  suows  tnat  moat  of  the  butter  exported 
from  Idaho  goes  to  California  markets.  In  192t>  Idaho  fur- 
nished 3.6  per  cent  of  all  the  butter  received  on  tne  San 
Francisco  market  woile  in  1986  Idauo  furnished  4.3  per  cent 
of  tne  total  butter  at  this  market.  Idaho  butter  repro- 
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sented  21.4  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  on  too  Los 
Angeles  market  In  1926  and  89.8  per  cent  In  1926.  Califor- 
nia produced  76  per  cent  of  the  butter  received  at  the  San 
Francisco  market  in  1926  and  60  per  oent  of  the  butter  at 
the  Los  Angeles  market  that  year.  Of  tne  butter  imported 
fro;a  outside  California,  Idaho  produced  17  per  cent  of  that 
reaching  the  San  Francisco  market  and  69  per  cent  of  the 
supply  arriving  at  the  Los  Angeles  market.  Inasmuch  as  so 
much  of  the  Idaho  butter  goes  to  California,  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
kets  is  of  interest.  Table  XXXIII  gives  the  states  con- 
peting  with  Idaho  in  these  markets. 

Met  of  the  butter  arriving  at  these  markets  comes 
from  the  western  States.  Idaho  shipped  nearly  eleven  tJ 
as  much  butter  to  the  Los  Angeles  market  as  was  sent  to  tne 
San  Francisco  market.  Idaho  seems  to  have  no  one  particu- 
lar state,  other  than  California,  as  a  chief  ooapetitor  at 
Los  Angeles  although  Utah,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
ship  considerable  butter  to  tnis  market.  It  seems  fortun- 
ate that  Idaho  ships  lurgely  to  this  market,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition  and  from  the  faot  that  this  is  a 
larger  and  faster  growing  market  than  San  Francisco.  San 
Francisco  apparently  does  not  offer  as  mucxi  opportunity  for 
imported  butter,  and  Oregon  and  «*ntana  seem  to  be  divert- 
ing the  majority  of  taeir  export  butter  to  this  market. 
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I^nn  bus  boon  able  tw  oeko  sucu  rapid  progress  at 
*oa  Angeles  bMwue  all  tbe  cooperative  creameries  Mil 
tneir  entire  output,  ouw  tnan  tnat  required  top  local 
aeoanu,  at  tula  market. 

loaao  nua  made  rapid  etridee  la  improving,  too  quality 
or  ita  butter.  In  aovaral  sections  ebere  dairying  ia  ia- 
teneirieu  soae  cooperative  creuueries  report  receiving  from 
two-tulrds  to  twae-rourtno  of  tueir  cream,  "seset  ,  rrom 
wniou  tney  make  a  superior  quality  or  cutter.  Suls  la  a 
very  important  reason  way  Idauo  butter  nae  net  wita  fawor 
in  loa  jjigeles.  Ida  quality  or  outtor  menurectured  in  tue 
ruture  also  alll  govern  to  enat  extent  competition  can  be 


reeiric  toast  Markets  are  no*  oraeing  nearly  all  or 
tueir  supply  rroo  tne  faolTlc  slope  states,  Mneu  supplies 
or  butter  In  U;e  western  states  exceed  toe  local  require- 
ments toe  coast  uarketa  will  weaken,  prices  will  drop  to  a 
level  or  tue  middle  eeetern  and  eastern  uarketa,  transpor- 
tation oonaidercd,  or  tus  reverse  nay  nappes  and  eastern 
aerkets  airengtuen  to  correspond  wltb  toe  coast.  In  ot 
words,  prices  in  eastern  and  eeetern  emrkets  will  tend  to 
equalise. 

It  costs  only  1.4  cants  acre  per  pound  to  ship  outt 
rrom  Caldwell  to  Cuicago  or  Wee  Xork  tuen  It  does  to  siiip 
to  ios  •ngeles.  IT  tue  eeetern  coast  market  weakens,  due 


UN 


to  increased  produotiou,  or  tne  eastern  market  strengthens 
because  of  decreased  production  in  the  east,  Idaho  can  ship 
east  witnout  a  very  severe  nandieap  to  tiie  industry. 

Seasonal  Shipments 

Figure  38  and  Table  XAAIV  snow  toe  seasonal  movement 
of  butter  from  Iuaho  as  computed  from  the  average  monthly 
carlot  snipmeats  reported  by  tne  Pacific  fruit  iJ^preas 
Company,  Ihe  figure  indicates  toat  there  is  consiaerable 
variation  as  tne  average  montaly  shipments  nave  ranged  be- 
tween 20  and  32  cars.  There  is  heavier  movement  during  the 
flush  pasture  season. 

Cheese 

In  1926  8,103,490  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufactured 
in  Idaho  according  to  reports  from  the  Idaho  Bureau  of 
Dairying.  Similar  reports  for  1923  snowed  9,171,300  pounds 
of  cheese  made  in  tnis  state,  toe  1926  production  decreas- 
ing 12  per  cent  as  coispared  with  the  1926  total. 

Idaho  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  in  oneese  produc- 
tion in  192b  according  to  estimates  of  too  fi\ire*u  of  agri- 
cultural tconomics.  United  States  Department  of  agriculture. 
Wisconsin  ranked  first  with  a  production  of  519,871,000 
pounds,  foliowea  by  Mew  Xork  with  66,642,000  pounds,  Oregon 
with  10,030,000  pounds,  ainnesota  with  9,030,000  pounds, 
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CHEESE    PRODUCTION 

UNITED  STATES -1925 


Figure  39. 
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and  Idaho  with  7,423,000  pounds.  (U.  S.  estimates  are 
lower  than  Idaho  figures,  tut  are  satisfactory  Tor  com- 
parison with  other  states.)  Wisconsin  produced  72.1  por 
cent  of  all  the  cheese  in  t.ie  United  States  and  lie*  Yorii 
produced  12.4  per  cent,  making  approximately  85  por  cent 
of  the  cheese  produced  in  these  two  states.  Although  rank- 
ing fifth  in  production,  Ioano  only  produced  1*6  per   cent  of 
the  oheese  in  the  United  States.  1-J.s  situation  is  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  37. 

The  cheese  industry  has  made  a  rather  phenomenal 
growth  in  Idaho  in  tne  last  few  years*  Cheese  is  the 
second  most  important  manufactured  dairy  product  in  the 
state.  Of  the  milk  used  for  manufacturing  dairy  products 
16.1  per  oent  was  converted  into  cheese.  In  1926  the  milk 
used  for  o:ieese  making  was  81,030,000  pounds  or  9,422,000 
gallons. 

Cheese  Production  in  Ihano,  kountain  States, 
Pacific  States  and  United  States 


Figure  40  and  Table  XaXV  Indicate  tue  increase  in 
oheese  production  in  the  United  states.  Pacific  States, 
mountain  States,  and  Ictauo  during  the  years  1920  to  1925. 
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The  percentage  increase  la  cheeae  production  in  Idano 
alnce  iSiiO  baa  been  greater  then  tue  Increase  in  butter  or 
number  of  dairy  cattle.  Snia  ia  probably  explained  by  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cheese  industry  in  1922  and  1923  when 
the  Kraft  Cheese  Coapany  was  influential  in  starting  aev 
al  cheese  factories  and  installed  a  processing  plant  at 
Pocatello.  Cheese  production  in  tula  state  increased  380 
per  cent  froj  1920  to  1926.  During  tue  sain*  period  the  in- 
crease In  the  Mountain  States  ems  233  per  cent  and  t.ere 
was  an  increase  in  the  United  states  of  IB  per  cent.  Ihe 
eleven  western  states  produced  six  per  cent  of  the  cheese 
of  tie  United  States  in  1920  and  although  cheese  production 
increased  31  per  cent  in  tuoae  states  tnis  increase  was 
only  enough  to  raise  tue  percentage  of  tue  total  in  1926  to 
7  per  cent.  Xhe  great  increase  in  tue  mountain  states  was 
enough  to  offset  toe  slight  reduction  in  the  Pacific  states 
and  to  equalize  tue  Increase  made  in  tue  entire  United 
Mates* 

Figure  41  and  Xable  iXiVI  snow  tne  onange  In  cheese 
production  a_.ong  tne  eleven  western  states. 

California  produced  less  than  one-naif  as  ouch  cheei 
in  1923  as  in  1920,  production  dropping  from  35.2  per  cent 
of  tne  tott-l  for  tne  eleven  western  states  in  1920  to  12.1 
per  cent  in  1925.  Oregon  increased  production  but  dropped 
from  38.7  per  cent  of  tue  total  in  1920  to  31.7  per  cent 
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la  lD2o.  ttM  mountain  states  made  very  large  Increases, 
especially  Idaho,  the  latter  changing  from  7*9  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  in  the  eleven  western  states  in  1920 
to  23.4  per  cent  in  1986,  thereby  ranking  next  to  Oregon  in 
production. 

Cheese  Factories  in  Idaho 


The  nap  represented  in  Figure  42  snows  t:>e  locution 
of  the  licensed  cheese  factories  in  Idaho  in  1927.  She 
number  has  increased  from  17  factories  in  1920  to  43  in 
1927.  a  list  of  the  factories  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
Of  the  43  factories,  17  are  owned  by  the  U.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 
Company,  seven  by  the  lielson-Ricks  Creamery  Company,  and 
four  by  the  autual  Creamery  Company.  Four  of  t-e  plants 
are  cooperative  and  the  regaining  13  each  represent  private 
ownership  by  different  parties,  all  of  the  plants  ore 
manufacturing  Cheddar  cheese  except  tne  west  Point  factory 
at  Wendell  and  U.e  Xeton  Valley  factory  at  Xetonia.  She 
latter  two  are  limiting  Swiss  cneeae. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  location  of  tiie  factories  the 
Idaho  cheese  industry  has  developed  most  rapidly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  uhe  irrigated  section  of  the  state*  Tills 
is  the  region  of  rather  recent  development  in  dairying. 

increased  interest  in  dairying  together  with  the  lack 
of  close  proximity  to  well-developed  creameries  may  be 
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considered  partially  the  reason  for  this  regional  develop- 
ment. Xhe  fact  that  fewer  eowe  are  necessary  to  support 
a  cheese  factory  tuan  a  creamery  and  the  fact  t::at  a  number 
of  couramitles  were  somewhat  iaolated  alao  contributed  to 
this  expansion.  !£ue  location  of  the  proeeaaing  plant  of 
the  Kraft  Cheeae  Company  at  focatollo  undoubtedly  influ- 
ences development,  aa  thia  furniehed  a  ready  outlet  for 
ouch  of  the  cheese  produood. 

Marketing  Idaho  Cheese 

Reports  of  MM  Oregon  Snort  Line  ttallroad  Company  show 
carlot  aiiipmenta  of  ehoeae  fro*  Idaho  aa  followai 


1923 
UM 

1926 
UM 


177  cara 
361  cara 
455  cars 
471  cara 


the  Kraft  Cheeee  Company  atarted  operating  in  Idaho  in 
1923  and  part  of  tne  increaee  in  carlot  a.iipatenta  from  IS 
on  aey  be  ehoeae  shipped  in  from  other  etetes,  proceaaed 
and  ehipped  out  of  Idaho  after  proeeaaing. 

Deatinationa  of  Idano  cneeae  are  not  available,  but 
pacific  **uit  Easpreaa  Comply  reports  on  tiie  destinations 
of  all  dairy  produots  Indicate  tnat  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  all  dairy  products  went  eaat  in  192o.  Xhe 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Statea  abeorbed  the  largest  part  of 
Idaho  cheese. 
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to  a  study  of  six  large  marketa  (Bew  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles),  it 
was  found  that  during  the  six  years,  1921  to  1926,  inclu- 
sive, Ida.*)  cheoae  is  reported  at  only  turee  markets, 
following  table  lists  toe  Idaho  cheese  snipped  to  these 
.....'itu-. 


SABLE  WWII.  «WJEI«S  OF  UUiO  Oni^SK  AX  VARIOUS  BAM 
(Xhousand  pounds,  i.e.,  OOO  omittoa; 


UMrk»t  '•  1921  ■   iQ22  :  1925  ;  1924  :  1925  :  1926 

Chicago        I   -  '   19  |  168  :  675  :  337  I  o34 
San  Francisco  1  139  !  222  il,039  ':2,282  12,635  :2,368 

j       ;       i       '•  •       • 

Los  Angeles    :       »°t  reported      :3,922  :4,441 

2MI  Agricultural  Yearbook,  U.i.  Cept.  of  Agri. 
*Wk«t  Hewa  Sorvice,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
D.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri. 

Ihe  above  table  indicates  that  Idaho  cheese  Goes  to 
the  aaae  markets  aa  Idaho  butter  although  a  larger  propor- 
tion toes  to  San  Francisco  tnan  in  tho  caso  of  butter.  In 
1926  Idaho  furnished  29.5  per  coat  of  the  cheese  received 
on  the  Los  Angelea  market  and  22.8  per  cent  of  that  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisoo.  California  produced  17  per  cant  of 
the  cheese  marketed  at  Loa  Angeles  and  17  per  cent  of  that 
»oid  at  San  Prancisco.  Of  the  ebeese  imported  into  Cali- 
fornia, the  Los  Angeles  market  auo.ed  35.6  per  cent  and  the 


io9 


:ian  Francisco  market  27.4  per  cent  coming  from  Ida*o.  The 
amount  of  Idaho  ciieeae  that  want  to  Chicago  was  only  6.8 
per  oent  of  the  total  shipped  to  the  three  markets  In  1936. 
■ieeonsin  furnishes  87  per  cent  of  the  cheese  found  on  the 
Chicago  market  in  1926  and  Idaho  oneese  represented  only 
0.46  of  one  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
important  markets  for  Idaao  cheese  are  the  two  California 

markets. 

Table  XXXVIII  shows  the  source  of  all  cheese  reoelved 
at  the  California  markets  during  the  past  six  years. 

This  shows  that  both  California  markets  are  increasing 
in  annual  receipts.  Tftis  is  probably  a  result  of  the  de- 
mand resulting  from  increased  population.  Production  in 
California  is  decreasing,  the  1926  production  being 
3,466,000  pounds  conspured  to  5,904,000  pounds  in  1921. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  fifty  per  oent.  T.ie  eleven 
western  states,  Including  California,  have  increased  pro- 
duction but  apparently  cheese  furnished  by  trie  western 
States  for  the  California  markets  have  increased  enough  to 
about  iialnteln  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  reoelved  as 
in  previous  years. 

The  aain  competing  states  with  Idaho  at  these  markets 
are  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  These  four  states 

inod  produced  in  1926  85  per  cent  of  the  cheese  re- 
ceived at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Oregon  and 
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Wisconsin  are  increasing  in  shipment*  to  these  markets 
while  California  is  decreasing.  Idaho  has  nude  an  enor 
increase  in  auipjaenta. 

Xheee  markets  are  growing  rapidly  in  receipts  and 
whetaer  Idano  will  be  able  to  compete  with  Oregon  and  Ail 
cousin  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  Idaho 
oheeee  and  the  differential  In  enceae  prices  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  iuiddle  west. 

Figures  43  and  44  show  the  origin  of  the  gross  receipta 
ol  cheese  at  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  markets  in  1925. 

Condensed  Itllk 


She  only  milk  oondensary  in  Idaho  is  located  in  the 
Boise  Valley  at  Nompa.  A  eondensary  was  formerly  In  opera- 
tion at  Franklin,  out  it  closed  in  December,  1921.  Much  of 
the  milk  formerly  marketed  at  the  Franklin  plant  has  been 
diverted  to  a  condeneary  at  Ricnmond,  Otah. 

She  condensed  milk  manufactured  in  Idaho  in  1926  to- 
taled 9,306,069  pounds,  according  to  reports  of  the  Idaho 
Bureau  of  Dairying.  In  1926  reports  fron  tne  sa^e  source 
ahow  a  total  production  of  10,040,000  pounds. 

Idaho  ranked  nineteenth  aaong  the  states  in  condensed 
milk  production  in  1926.  During  that  year  8,966,000  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  was  manufactured  from  22,400,000  pounds  of 
milk.  She  enterprise  ranks  t-ird  in  the  amount  of  milk  used 
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la  manufacturing  In  lauiio.  Of  all  jillk  used  for  manuf actur- 
ing  dairy  products  during  1926  In  Idaho,  4.4  per  cent  was 
converted  Into  condensed  milk.  For  a  number  of  years  all 
the  milk  condensed  has  oeen  made  Into  unsweetened  evaporated 
milk  and  put  up  Into  case  goods.  The  amount  manufactured 
iias  been  diminish  ng  tne  past  few  years,  as  anown  by  the 
following  figures: 


191a 

1919 
1920 

vm 

tan 

1924 
ISM 


Evaporated  Milk 

wtuiul'fac tared  (in  pounds) 

0,677,000 
11,093,000 
16,412,000 
17,636,000 
10,661,000 
16,668,000 
11,366,000 

8,966,000 
10,040,000 

9,367,000 

9,266,000 


as  reported  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
Si.eae  estimates  are  lower  than  state  reports  but  tney 
show  the  trend  of  production. 

"idano  Bureau  of  Dairying  Reports. 


Ice  Cream 


Of  tne  milk  manufactured  Into  dairy  products  In  IUauo 
in  1926  only  1.0  per  cent  was  used  for  ice  cream  making. 
During  that  year  373,781  gallons  of  ice  cream  was  manu- 
factured, according  to  reports  of  tne  Idaho  Bureau  of 


Dairying.  Idaho  ranked  forty-sixth  among  the  states  of 
the  Union  in  total  ioe  cream  production  in  1925. 

Twenty-seven  ice  cream  plants  are  operating  in  the 
state  in  1926,  out  many  of  them  ore  very  small  and  do  not 
do  a  very  large  volume  of  business.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
the  product  oaci.  manufacturer  is  restricted  to  local  trade 
and  a  limited  surrounding  territory.  Expansion  of  the  ice 
cream  industry  can  only  come  with  increased  population 
within  the  state  and  particularly  within  the  cities.  She 
following  figures  give  tne  production  of  ice  cream  in  Idaho 
during  the  years  1918  to  1926 » 


Ice  cream  nanufact-  Ice  cream  Mix 
Year  ured  luullona)         (founds) 


1918 

207,000 

1919 

■  254,000 

1920 

239,000 

1921 

189,000 

1922 

229,000 

19iS3 

271,000 

MM 

020,000           95,000 

1925 

322,000          178,000 

1925  - 

Xdaho  Bureau  of  Dairying  reports 

'.total  Ice  Cr 
Equivalent  (GalsJ 


■M 


1928  -  Id&ao  Bureau  of  Dairying  Keporta 
1926         389,000 


341,000 
360,000 
381,580 
373,761 
389,000 


Bureau  of  .agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  reports 
excopt  where  otherwise  specified. 
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Dairy  By-Products 

The  only  dairy  by-products  that  have  been  manufactured 
In  Idaho  previous  to  1927  have  been  •e.aeln,  manufactured 
from  t>f4"MM*  milk,  and  a  Halted  amount  of  milk  curd, 
manufaetured  from  buttenailk.  The  lattev  eocsnodlty  has  a 
conaiatenoy  and  composition  similar  to  semi-solid  butter- 
milk but  lacks  the  same  uniformity  and  usually  is  not  aa 
concentrated,  '.three  plants  are  manufacturing  casein. 
Xhey  are  located  at  Buhl,  Meridian  and  Boise.  Tne  plant 
at  Buhl  started  operation  in  January,  1927.  production 
figures  on  this  by-product  in  Idaho  by  yeara,  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Casein  Manufactured 
jXi..-  (In  Pounds) 

1919  21,000 

IBM  102,000 

igg]  lu,QOO 

192ki  20,000 

Ml  102,000 

1984  129,000 

1925  217,000 

Bureau  of  agricultural  Economics,  U.ii.ti.n.  reports. 

Mich  interest  baa  been  exhibited  in  development  of  the 
by-product  end  of  the  dairy  Manufacturing  business  during 
recent  yeara.  Barly  in  1937  one  creamery  at  flaopa  install- 
ed a  milk  drying  plant  for  handling  either  skim  milk  or 
buttermilk.  Another  plant  at  Payette  Installed  equipment 


for  msk-.ng  condensed  bdtterallk.  in  the  past  creameries 
have  boon  selling  buttermilk  by  the  gallon  to  tueir  patrons. 
Many  plants  nave  not  attained  sufficient  voluue  of  business 
to  warrant  consideration  of  some  better  method  of  marketing 
this  by-product.  Dried  buttermilk  or  seal-solid  butterjllk 
would  seen  to  be  logical  forms  in  vuion  to  dispose  of  this 
product  since  both  keep  veil  and  a  ready  market  could  be 
found  among  the  fanners  for  poultry,  oogs,  and  calf  feed- 
ing* Some  thought  has  been  given  to  dried  sklmr.inif  as  a 
form  in  «hich  to  market  the  surplus  sklmmilk.  In  certain 
sections,  at  least,  the  skUiailk  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  keeping  it  on  the  faros  for  feeding  poultry,  hogs,  and 
raising  calves.  Sue  extent  to  wnioh  this  commldlty  is 
manufactured  will  depend  on  the  farming  practices  of  the 
region,  treads  in  ereaaery  management,  and  profit  derived 
from  the  business. 


Dairying  affords  an  effective  metnod  of  marketing 
Idaho's  lurge  surplus  of  cheap  feeds  In  a  condensed  form 
having  high  unit  value.  The  other  usual  advantages  such  as 
more  complete  utilization  of  labor  taroughout  the  year,  a 
constant  source  of  income,  the  u^aintenance  of  soil  fertil- 
ity, etc.,  also  apply  to  dairying  in  Idaho. 

The  importance  of  toe  industry  is  snown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1925  dairy  cows  represented  17.5  per  cent  of  all 
animal  units  in  Iuaho.  Census  reports  show  that  in  1924 
the  value  of  all  dairy  produots  produced  in  the  state  was 
more  than  *>9,000,000,  waich  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the 
value  of  all  agricultural  produots  except  hay. 

Something  of  tne  national  situation  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  produots  in- 
creased between  85  and  3b  per  cent  while  tae  population  of 
tne  United  States  Increased  17  per  cent. 

Tne  number  of  dairy  cows  In  Idaiio  Increased  from 
116,000  in  1980  to  163,000  in  1986,  an  Increase  of  38  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  number  in  the  United 
States  Increased  4  per  cent,  tae  number  in  the  Pacific 
States  14  per  cent  and  tae  number  In  tne  Jjountain  states 
81  per  cent.  The  United  States,  Pacific  States,  mountain 


States,  and  Idaho,  in  1926,  had  the  ioilowint,  respective 
numbers  of  dairy  cows  per  thousand  people:  192,  lob,  219 
and  313.  Idaho  had  54.7  per  cent  aao^e  cows  per  thousand 
people  than  in  the  United  States  average  in  1920,  while  in 
192C  Ida  .o  had  64.6  per  cent  more  toan  the  United  States. 

lotal  milk  ^  >oduotlon  in  Idaho  advanced  from  approxi- 
mately 02  isllilon  gallons  in  1919  to  about  79  million 
gallons  in  1924,  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent. 

Average  production  per  cow  Increased  from  153  pounds 
of  fat  per  year  in  1318  to  178  pounds  in  1924. 

In  1925  the  southwost  district  had  about  one-tuird  of 
all  dairy  cows  in  the  state,  the  south  central  district 
about  25  per  cent,  the  Upper  Snake  River  district  about 
17  per  ce.it,  southeast  Idaho  13  per  cent,  northern  laaho, 
Lenhi  county  district,  7  per  cent;  and  tue  Palouse  dlstriot 
6  per  cent.  District  oxpansion  in  the  dairy  industry  sine 
1920  has  been  in  about  the  same  relative  order  and  the 
ber  of  ueif era  being  kept  for  milk  indicates  that  the  near 
future  expansion  will  be  in  about  tue  same  order. 

The  large  production  of  alfalfa  hay  in  tne  irrigated 
sections  of  Idaho  together  wita  no  export  trade  due  to  the 
quarantine  against  the  alfalfa  weevil,  caused  a  great  sur- 
plus of  hay  with  low  market  value.  Tnls  situation  toget 
with  tue  favorable  prices  of  dairy  products  compared  to 
other  agricultural  products  and  tne  depression  in  agrleul- 


ture,  has  oaen  largely  responsible  fop  tue  great  exponsl 
In  dairying  In  Ada  jo  since  1980. 

Idano  produoos  a  large  surplus  of  dairy  product*, 
to*  total  butterfot  produced,  06  par  coat  ia  used  for  aonu- 
focturine  anile  only  47  per  oent  of  the  butterfat  produced 
in  too  United  states  la  uaed  for  nanufacturing  purpoaee 
(fara  butter  included  in  nanufaetured  products).  Of  the 
nllk  converted  into  ooroorclally  oanufaetured  pi*oduete 
(not  Including  fans  butter)  In  1900,  60  per  cant  in  Idaho 
was  aade  into  butter,  15  per  oent  into  ehoeee,  4  per  cent 
into  oondeneed  milk  and  1  per  oent  into  loe  oroen.  tn* 
voluo*  of  oacu  of  tne  above  mentioned  products  with  the 
exception  of  oondenaed  ailk  has  inoreaaed  eaen  year  during 
too  past  elk  years.  Butter  production  la  requiring  a 
larger  proportion  of  uio  total  ailk,  and  onoeee  ia  aaln- 
talnlng  about  the  s&oe  proportion  of  toe  total. 

The  percentage  of  fan.,  tatter  ia  being  reduced  rapj 
In  1964  only  81.4  per  oent  of  toe  butter  wae  made  on  to* 
fans*  nearly  alx  batter  exported  goea  to  California  oar* 
kete,  and  loa  Angela*  geta  u*>   bulk  of  it. 

Cheese  production  h&a  inoreaaed  very  rapidly  In  re- 
coct years,  more  t;-an  four  tiaoa  aa  such  ohosso  being  pro- 
duoed  in  1986  aa  in  1930.  ioat  of  u<e  ouaeae  exported 
goes  to  California  markets. 


-   rapiu  growth  in  population  of  tne  Puciflc  coast 
States,  especially  California,  together  with  the  trend* 
of  production  of  tii6  varioua  dali-y  prouuc'ua  .       of 
tne  western  atatee  indicates  tout  aa  increaaiagly  large 
percentage  of  Calif c  U*a  aUk  production  la  oelag  ui- 
verted  into  atofcst  -ili  channels  and  t;;at  tne  adjoining 
mountain  atatea  are  furniaulng  an  increasing  amount  M 
butter  and  cheese.  Xne  amatols)  atatee  have  the  advantage 
of  differential  in  freigiit  rates  over  eastern  producing 
areas,  nowever,  aaouid  t.:e  ~ovu-ent  of  butter  and  cheese 
become  eastward  instead  of  sestvard  due  to  u  c~ange  la 
market  conditions,  Idaho  would  not  be  severely  Handicapped 
since  shipping  coet  per  pound  or  butter  is  only  1.4  cents 
higher  from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  to  Cnica^o  than  to  hos 
Angeles.  It  is  evident  taat  all  development  of  dairying 
in  the  aountain  states  oentera  largely  around  population 
and  production  trends  in  California. 
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APPEKDTX  TABLE  I. 


DAIRY  COWS  BILKED.  IDAHO,  OH  JANUARY  1, 
OF  CEI'SUS  YEARS  1910.  1920.  AND  1925; 
AND  DAIRY  HEIFERS  AS  OF  JANUARY  1.  CEN- 
SUS YEARS  1920  AND  1925,  BY  COUNTIES 


County 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonnevl  lie 

Boundary 

Butte 

OOH 

Canyon 

Caribou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Gem 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Jerome 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Klnldoka 

Nes  Perce 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette 

Nrcr 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley 
eafclagtaai 


T3T0" 


Dairy  Cows  KUBeoV" 
aS  °f  Jan*^TS55- 


1.863 

5,035 
4,329 

4,004 
1,794 
2,006 
1,513 


4,305 
2,299 


250 
612 

7,714 
2,974 


1»MI 


4,132 

618 

1,210 


S(8M 

237 


576 
1,614 
2.643 


T52C" 


10,307 
1,030 
6,344 
2,585 
1,548 
5,537 
1.M9 
216 
2,619 
3,824 
603 
990 
491 
9,295 
919 
3,728 
496 
422 
Ml 
720 
4,217 
2,824 
2,127 
3,056 
3,010 
8,«W 
1,560 
3,444 
3,971 
1,537 
729 
1,243 
2,205 
2,427 
3,011 
2,111 
1.124 
3,133 
1,463 
595 
3,089 
6,962 
1.163 
3.581 


12,580 
1,330 
6,182 
2,574 
812 
6,103 
957 
308 
2,615 
3,297 
869 
781 
757 
14,216 
790 
4.978 
293 
700 
811 
637 
4.759 
2,744 
2,400 
5,162 
1,394 
3,118 
3,747 
3,100 
2,112 
1,567 
1,294 
2,038 
2,694 
3,612 
2,191 
1,206 
1,888 
3,100 
2,022 
481 
2,700 
9.809 
1,968 
4,088 


Dairy  'leifers 
as  of  Jan.l 
"1820  ;  1925" 


2,831 
500 
1,351 
586 
228 
1,418 
233 
70 
614 
943 
148 
261 
134 
2,365 
219 
702 
120 
92 
86 
187 
1,136 
Ml 
541 
759 
496 
716 
378 
869 
965 
327 
119 
451 
534 
567 
650 
304 
191 
787 
337 
135 
731 
1,775 
277 
818 


3,3M 

219 
1.094 
810 
208 
1,577 
222 
t59 
679 
759 
241 
240 
166 
3,810 
252 
975 
64 
126 
190 
116 
1,335 
657 
602 
1.269 
359 
899 
1.071 
701 
46! 


tate 


,58.093  :  115.336  s   131,295   :  27.616   :  32.418 


*U.  S.  Census  Reports. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  II. 

MILK  PRODUCTION:  IDAHO.  1909 

.  1919.  AND 

1924,  CENSUS 

YEAKS,  BY  COUNTIES  (GALLONS)* 

County 

:    1024 

:     1919   : 

1909 

Ada 

7,582,296 

5,065,218 

1,027,199 

Adams 

90S, 626 

603,266 

Bannock 

3,380,460 

2,481,872 

1,845.625 

Bear  Lake 

1,603,756 

1,317,412 

1,078,053 

Benewah 

620, 065 

651,405 

Bingham 

2,963,601 

2,283,112 

1.324,380 

Blaine 

691,544 

530,191 

465, 112 

Boise 

263,052 

277,848 

639,333 

Bonner 

1,539,564 

1,398,818 

565,225 

Bonneville 

2,123,559 

1,370,220 

Boundary 

423,632 

302,927 

Butte 

728,028 

453.784 

Camas 

582,263 

429,585 

Canyon 

8,591,022 

4,141,711 

2,071,969 

Caribou 

514,552 

441.271 

Cassia 

2,675,215 

1,668,762 

595,475 

Clark 

392,000 

239,831 

Clearwater 

433,265 

242,296 

Custer 

867,216 

506,028 

93,180 

Elmore 

527,395 

356,721 

232.674 

Franklin 

2,807,346 

2,044.794 

Fremont 

1,485,855 

988,760 

2,383,772 

Gem 

1,550,745 

1,063,557 

Gooding 

3,085,182 

1,518,235 

Idaho 

1,443,453 

1,455.882 

881,496 

Jefferson 

1,612,500 

985,507 

Jerome 

2,220,530 

902,220 

Kootenai 

1.745.575 

1,617,871 

828.436 

Latah 

1,919,808 

1,603,007 

1,638,731 

Lemhi 

861.441 

625,696 

197,335 

Lewis 

856,080 

505,682 

Line  oln 

1,122,920 

470,450 

440.323 

Madison 

1,306,438 

1,168,678 

Minidoka 

1,944,608 

1,276,616 

Nez  Feree 

1,309,710 

1,152,123 

1,196,420 

Oneida 

987,885 

742,282 

1,340,161 

Owyhee 

1,182,852 

533,715 

81,571 

Payette 

1,727,703 

1,424,405 

Power 

881,496 

644,766 

Shoshone 

313,745 

328,935 

275.585 

Teton 

1,196,688 

1,000,098 

Twin  Falls 

5,397,158 

3,426,081 

744.705 

Valley 

1,180,872 

532,075 

Washington 

2,647,789 

1,593,805 

916,872 

State 

78,505.003 

52,365,498 

20,861,072 

* 
U.  S.  Census  Reports. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  III. 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  PER  DAIRY 
COW.    GALLONS,   1909,   1919.   AND  1924. 
CENSUS  YEARS  BY  COUNTIES" 
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Cenntr 


1924 


1S19 


1909 


Ada 

/.tors 

Bannock 

Beer  Lake 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blaine 

BolM 

Bonner 

Bonneville 

Boundary 

Butte 

C  crass 

Canyon 

Caribou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Cleerwater 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Freaont 

Ge* 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Joroae 

EMfci  Ml 

Latah 

Leriii 

-...  ,s 

Lincoln 

Modlscn 

I  laldoka 

Kez  Perce 

Oneida 

OwytoM 

Payette 

Power 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley 

Washington 


582 
434 
515 

doe 

535 
477 
466 
376 
OCG 
«M 
464 
567 
475 
594 
527 

fro 

420 

417 

334 

473 

570 

477 

547 

589 

314 

460 

589 

5c: 

528 

331 

492 

536 

538 

536 

447 

43S 


MB 

■M 

614 


884 

am 

5C3 


4S0 
804 

363 

356 

582 

399 

355 

509 

500 

316 

431 

422 

448 

434 

382 

382 

314 

297 

IM 

361 

•183 

324 

451 

470 

347 

359 

571 

451 

385 

881 

341 

366 

464 

510 

Stfl 

SiK 

4:jC 

447 

383 

545 

308 

473 

403 

418 


617 

388 
249 

324 

318 
373 


481 
259 


372 
380 

309 
357 


^£0 

811 
MM 


418 

G4o 


848 


State 


517 


414 


SCI 


U.  S.  Census  Reports. 


RECORD  OF  TUBEKCULIB  TE3TIN0 
COOPERATIVE  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICaTIOK  WORK 
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Fiscal  Year,  1925 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Ark&nsaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuoky 

Louisiana 

Ualne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 

MtVMfc* 

Herada 

Hew  Hampshire 

Mew  Jersey 

Hew  Mexico 

Mew  York 

Morth  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

rooming 

"otal 


t  Herds  s  cattle  T 
i  Tested  t  Tested  t 


Reaeters 
Found   i  Reactors 


?or  Cent  tReaeters   t Infected 
Slaughtered » Premises 


2,857 
1,470 
2,150 
350 
114 
2,550 
1,907 
28 
1.814 
2,954 
6.874 
62.362 
32,082 
67,957 
14,051 
15,711 
2,928 
7,380 
9.567 
1,644 
47,912 
10,458 
642 
10,018 
4,609 
19,987 
844 
3,060 
5,0*4 
1,171 
40,906 
58,072 
11,494 
50,974 
572 
14,948 
24,686 

n 

1,970 
1,406 
2,247 
1^087 
8,709 
5,286 
6,509 
G,^20 
4,  SIS 
57.884 
1.888 


37,763  i 

31,278 

9,585 

33,578 

3.398 

53,257 

17,288 

553 

31,818 

29,752 

76,979 

610,503 

256,999 

1,141,965 

173,311 

83,401 

46,628 

69.486 

92.344 

55.658 

404,  tra 

599,057 

12,052 

109,894 

85,816 

268,469 

12,015 

40,065 

44.205 

15.681 

551,801 

145.190 

222,289 

236,097 

14,785 

126,570 

220,164 

1,8*4 

18,126 
42,330 
55,967 
56,931 
56,074 

112,155 
70,931 
99,937 
40,418 

785,755 
15.225 


216 

1,632 

51 

888 

82 

3,092 

1,661 

1 

230 

294 

555 

29,755 

5,530 

28,195 

1,690 

615 

942 

872 

9,016 

5,867 

8,164 

10,595 

66 

039 

547 

3,001 

139 

1,545 

3,279 

70 

53,405 

nm 

2,579 

9,250 

142 

1,255 

0.198 

99 

109 

014 

OGti 

435 

4,040 

2,411 

l.MI 


10,084 

208 


507,545  7,000.028   214,491 


.6 
1.8 

.5 
1.1 
2.4 
5.8 
9.6 
.2 
.7 
1.0 
.7 
4.9 
1.4 
2.5 
.9 
.7 
2.0 
1.5 
9.0 
17.4 
2.0 
2.7 
.5 
.0 
.6 
1.1 
1.1 
8,1 
7.4 
.3 
9.7 
.5 
1.2 
5.9 
1.0 
1.0 
3.7 
3.3 
.6 
2.1 
.9 
1.0 
.8 
3.6 
5.4 
1.9 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 

3.1 


210 

1,366 

37 

159 

76 

2,977 

1,805 

240 
292 
482 
30,058 
3,349 
27,371 
1,744 
619 
1,086 
872 
8,476 
5,416 
9,258 
8,844 
82 
839 
540 
2,890 
131 
1,809 
3,627 
70 
51.465 
401 
2,414 
8,847 
125 
1,648 
8,1  00 
75 
105 
928 
294 
525 
553 
■:,5S5 
2,509 
1,815 
48* 
10,815 
214 


78 
445 

55 
91 
15 
691 
527 
1 
62 
89 
298 
9,665 
1,497 
11,467 
1,026 
554 
265 
577 
2,507 
706 
4,995 
5,756 
51 
244 
196 
1,479 
44 
562 
810 
54 
12,519 
542 
1,089 
3,064 
59 
623 
2,412 
12 
54 
325 
102 
131 
3.32 
994 
443 
486 
216 
4,975 
104 


210,782 


■OB 


Above  table  lnelud,.  r.corda  of  tuberculin  testing  done  under  the  area  plan. 


LICENSEE  CREAMERIES4 

Row  Operating  In  Idaho 

1927 

Armour  Creameries 

Poeatello 

Blackfoot  Creamery 

Blackfoot 

Boundary  Creamery 

Bonnere  Perry 

Clearwater  Creanery 

Lewi s ton 

Coetir  d'Alene  Creamery 

Coeur  d'Alene 

♦•Dairymen's  Coop.  Creamery 

Caldwell 

tt*Farmere  Coop.  Creamery 

Payette 

**Farmers  Coop,  Creamery 

Weiser 

Gem  Creamery  Co. 

Emmet t 

Gooding  Coop.  Creamery 

Gooding 

H.  F.  Laabs  Co. 

Blackfoot 

Idaho  Creamery  Co. 

Boise 

Idaho  Creamery 

Rupert 

Idahoma  Creamery 

Preston 

Idanhe  Creamery 

Blackfoot 

Jensma  Creamery 

laapa 

** Jerome  Coop.  Creamery 

Jerome 

Lincoln  Produce  k  Refrig.  Co. 

Twin  Palls 

L.  J.  Dvrant  Creamery 

Grace 

**Malad  Valley  Creamery 

Malad 

Moscow  Creamery 

Moscow 

Mutual  Creamery 

Boise 

Mutual  Creamery 

Lewis ton 

Mutual  Creamery 

Poeatello 

**Ha«pa  Coop.  Creamery 

■MM 

Mew  Purity  Creamery 

Moscow 

Orofine  Creamery 

Orofine 

Pond  d» Oreille  Creamery 

Sandpolnt 

Salmon  Creamery 

Salmon 

Smith' s  Creamery 

Blackfoot 

Smith's  Creamery 

Cottonwood 

Smith's  Creamery 

St,  Maries 

Sunnyaide  Dairy  Produeta  Co. 

Idaho  Falls 

3wlft  &  Company 

Caldwell 

Swift  »;  Company 

Twin  Falls 

Swift  &  Company 

Weiser 

*Aa  reported  by  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agrlc. 

**  Cooperatlre. 

LICEHSED  CHEAM  BUTIHO  STATIOIS* 

1927 

Armour  Creameries 

Aberdeen 

Armour  Creameries 

Almo 

Armour  Creameries 

American  Falls 

Armour  Creameries 

Bancroft 

Armour  Creameries 

i-^ne 

Armour  Creameries 

Buhl 

Armour  Creameries 

Castleford 

Araour  Creameries 

Declo 

Armour  Creameries 

Filer 

Armour  Creameries 

Fish  Haven 

Armour  Creameries 

Goshen 

Armour  Creameries 

Idaho  Falls 

Armour  Creameries 

Kimbtrly 

Armour  Creameries 

Liberty 

Armour  Creameries 

lalad 

Armour  Creameries 

Kenan 

Armour  Creameries 

Klnkereek 

Armour  Creameries 

Oakley 

Armour  Creameries 

Paul 

Armour  Creameries 

Poplar 

Armour  Creameries 

Rexburg 

Armour  Creameries 

Rlgby 

Armour  Creameries 

Rupert 

Armour  Creameries 

St.  Charles 

Armour  Creameries 

Thornton 

Armour  Creameries 

Twin  Falls 

Armour  Creameries 

Twin  Falls 

Armour  Creameries 

Ueon 

Karl  B.  Belch 

Horwood 

A.  I.  Brooks 

Caldwell 

••Cambridge  Cream  Assn. 

Cambridge 

••Council  Creamery 

Council 

BeSota  Creamery 

r.'elser 

Homer  C.  Dwight 

Parma 

Eagle  Mercantile 
Erleson  Produce 

Eagle 

Twin  Falls 

••First  Segregation  Dairy  Assn. 

Eden 

**flem  County  Cream  Assn. 

Emmet t 

••flooding  Coop.  Creamery 

Carey 

••flooding  Coop.  Creamery 

Dietrich 

**Goodlng  Coop.  Creamery 

Fairfield 

••flooding  Coop.  Creamery 

afegpnN 

••flooding  Coop.  Creamery 

Pleabe 

••flooding  Coop.  Creamery 

Richfield 

160 


LICEHSED  CREAM  BOXIHC  STATIONS   (Cont'd) 
1987 


**Oooding  Coop.  Creamery 
**Gooding  Coop.  Creamery 
J.   E.  Haynes 
Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 
Hennlngsen  Co. 
Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co, 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co, 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngaen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngsen  Co. 

Hennlngaen  Co. 

Honnlngsen  Co. 

Hanalngsen  Co, 

Idaho  Creamery 

Idaho  Creamery 

Idaho  Creamery 

Lincoln  Produce  Co. 

Lincoln  Produce  Co. 

McCluskey  Produce  Co. 
**Mld*ale  Cream  Assn. 
**Mlnl-Cassla  Dairymen' a  Aaan. 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery 

Mutual  Creamery  Co. 

Melaon  Ricks  Co. 


Shoshone 
Tut tie 
Milder 

Aberdeen 

American  Falls 

Areo 

Bancroft 

Blaekfoot 

Buhl 

Bur  ley 

Driggs 

Victor 

Idaho  Polls 

Leadore 

Lorenzo 

Rexburg 

Rigby 

Rupert 

Small 

Squirrel 

St.  Anthony 

Elba 

Heyburn 

Malta 

Twin  Palls 

Murtaugh 

Caldwell 

Mldvale 

Burley 

Baker 

Leadore 

Salmon 

Tondoy 

Aberdeen 

Burley 

Drlgga 

Preston 

Banoroft 

Blaekfoot 

Rigby 

Shelley 

Montpeller 

Bruneau 

Grangevllle 

Bellevue 


LICENSED  CREAM  BOYING  STATIONS   (Cont'd) 

1927 

Nelson  hicks 

Co. 

Buhl 

Nelson  Kicks 

Co. 

Burley 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Gooding 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Idaho  Falls 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Jerome 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Kalad 

Nelson  Rieks 

Co. 

Montpeller 

Kelson  Rieks 

Co. 

Haf 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Paris 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Plngree 

Kelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Preston 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Richfield 

Nelson  Kicks 

Co. 

Rigby 

Nel3on  Kicks 

Co. 

Ririe 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Kupert 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

St.  Anthony 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Shelley 

Nelson  Ricks 

Co. 

Stone 

Nelson  Rieks 

Co. 

Victor 

Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Pea 

Summit  t 

Howard  Pennii 

ate  ton 

Notua 

Pino  Creek  Dairy 

Kaaleh 

Pine  Creek  Dairy 

Peck 

Pine  Creek  Dairy 

Troy 

Red  Shield  Creamery  Co. 

Sweet 

Red  Shield  Creamery  Co. 

Melrose 

Sego  Milk  Products  Co. 

Preston 

Sego  llilk  Products  Co. 

Franklin 

H.  Sorensen 

Produce  Co. 

Jerome 

Swift  k   Company 

Fayette 

Swift  &  Coaipany 

liampa 

Swift  &  Company 

Meridian 

Swift  k   Company 

Aoequla 

Swift  It  Conroany 

Buhl 

Swift  &  Company 

Carey 

Swift  k   Company 

Fairfield 

Swift  k   Company 

Hey  burn 

Swift  It  Company 

Oakley 

Swift  &  Company 

■Ml 

Swift  %  Cor^any 

Rupert 

Swift  Is  Company 

Shoshone 

Swift  k   Company 

Wendell 

Swift  k   Company 

Cambridge 

LICSnSED  CREAM  BOYIBO  STATIONS   (Conel'd) 


Swift  le  Company 
3v,ift  &  Company 
Swift  &  Company 
Swift  *  Company 
».  S.  Trinley 
**w*ndell  Cream  Assn. 


Cascade 

Donnelly 

MaCall 

Midrale 

Burley 

".endell 


Licensed  In  1926  bat  not  yet  licensed  in  1927. 


«•  D.  Clayville 
Hacelwood  Co. 
Hazelwood  Co. 
Haselwood  Co. 
Hazelwood  Co. 
Ked  Shield  Creamery 


Mountain  Ho 

Genesee 

Xooskia 

Has  Per** 

Stltes 

Montour 


Aa  reported  by  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agrie. 
•*  Cooperative. 


1€ 

LICENSED  CHEESE  FACTORIES 

* 

Now  Operating  In  Idaho 

1987 

**Cassla  Cheese  and 

Produce  Co. 

Oakley 

Clifton  Cheese  Factory 

Clifton 

Downey  Cheese  Factory 

Downey 

Bazelton  Cheese  Factory 

Haselton 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Aberdeen 

H.  F.  Laabs  Chews* 

Co. 

Albion 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Arco 

Hi  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Blackfoot 

H*  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Bur ley 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Firth 

H.  F»  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Oraoe 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Darlington 
Idaho  Falls 

•  H.  F.  LSabB  Cheese 

Co. 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Louisville 

H*  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Malta 

H.  F.  Laabs  Chee3e 

Co. 

Koreland 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Paul 

Hi  F.  Laabs  Choese 

Co. 

Rigby 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Rirle 

H.  F.  Laabs  Choese 

Co. 

Rockland 

H.  F.  Laabs  Cheese 

Co. 

Rupert 

Jensma  Creamery 

Nampa 

Joss  Brothers 

Grandvlew 

Lava  Hot  Springs  Cheese  Co. 

Lava  Hot  Sorlnga 

Malad  Valley  Creamery  (Cooperative) 

Malad 

HeCammon  Cheese  Factory 

MeCaismon 

Mutual  Creamery 

Geneva 

Mutual  Creamery 

Georgetown 

Mutual  Creamery 

Irwin 

Mutual  Creamery 

Paris 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

Rexburg 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

Driggs 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

BaMTMH 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

nibbard 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

St.  Anthony 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

Sugar  City 

Nelson  Ricks  Creamery 

Vietor 

Sego  Milk  Products 

Co. 

Buhl 

Snake  River  Dairy  ] 
_  Swauger  Land  &  Liv< 
•♦Tetofi  Valley  Swiss 

'roduets  (Coop.) 

Rexburg 

»stoek  Co. 
Cheese  Co.  (CoopJ 

Haekay 
Tetcnla 

-.Three  Star  Dairy 

Bern 

^^est  Point  Cheese  Co.  (Coop.) 

Wendell 

*As  reported  by  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

**Operating  but  not  yet 

licensed. 

LICENSED  ICE  CREAM 

FACTORIES* 

How  Operating  in 

Idaho 

1927 

Bluebird  Confectionery 

Hontpelier 

Boise  lee  Cream  Co. 

Boise 

Boise  Valley  Coop.  Creamery 

Boise 

Boundary  Creamery 

Bonners  Perry 

Burley  lee  and  Cold  Storage 

Burley 

Clearwater  Creamery  Co. 

Lewlston 

Coeur  d'Alene  Creamery 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Dairymen's  Coop.  Creamery 

Caldwell 

Farmers'  Coop.  Creamery 

Payette 

Oem  Creamery 

Baaett 

Idaho  Creamery 

Boise 

Jensma  Creamery 

Hampa 

Jerome  Coop.  Creamery 

Jerome 

Lincoln  Produce  Co. 

Twin  Palls 

Moscow  Creamery 

Moscow 

Mutual  Creamery 

Boise 

Mutual  Creamery 

Lewlston 

Mutual  Creamery 

Pocatello 

Hampa  Coop.  Creamery 

lampa 

lew  Purity  Creamery 

Moscow 

Or o fine  Creamery 

Orofine 

Peerless  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Pocatello 

Pend  d' Oreille  Creamery 

Sandpolnt 

Salmon  Creamery 

Salmon 

Smith's  Creamery 

St.  Maries 

Sunny side  Dairy  Product  Co. 

Idaho  Palls 

Weiser  Ice  &  Cold  Storage 

Weiser 

*As  reported  by  the  Idaho  State  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
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CHEESE:       PRODUCTION  BY  DIVISIONS   AND  SPECIFIED  STATES. 

1920-1925 

(TOTAL   CHEESE   NOT   INCLUDING   COTTAGE, 

POT.    AND 

BAKEF.S)* 

:      1820  ": 

1921 

1922 

1923 

"      1924 

1925 

Per  Cent 

:    1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1925   is 

Division  and  State:pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

of   1920 

United  States 

351,506 

352,650 

365.316 

390,425 

409,865 

443.514 

126 

North  Atlantic 

59,561 

64,305 

72,538 

59,823 

63.010 

64,631 

109 

North  Central 

269,624 

263.911 

265. 474 

304,350 

315,671 

346.702 

129 

South  Atlantic 

372 

307 

265 

278 

279 

155 

42 

South  Central 

26 

104 

129 

335 

437 

367 

1.412 

Mountain  States 

4.278 

5,443 

10,539 

10,353 

13,548 

14.417 

337 

Pacific  States 

17.645 

18,580 

16.371 

15.286 

16,920 

17,242 

98 

Mountain  States 

Montana 

266 

196 

322 

726 

972 

1,365 

513 

Idaho 

1.727 

2.117 

3,368 

5.316 

7.670 

!        7,423 

430 

Wyoming 

1,180 

1.543 

3,416 

1.791 

1,945 

1,923 

163 

Colorado 

106 

85 

69 

162 

469 

1,288 

1.215 

New  Mexico 



: 

74 

135 

92 

56 

-__ 

Arizona 

150 

450 

!               47 

84 

159 

!             543 

362 

Utah 

849 

1.027 

3,219 

2,162 

2,162 

1.753 

206 

Nevada 



25 

24 



79 

66 



Pacific   States 

Washington 

1.444 

2,130 

3.146 

!        3,062 

3,264 

3.389 

235 

Oregon 

8.482 

8.900 

8.852 

:        7.816 

:      10,073 

10,030 

118 

California 

7.719 

7,550 

4.373 

:        4,408 

3.583 

3.823 

50 

This   table   includes: 

American  cheese 

Whole  milk 

Part  skim 

Pull   skim 

Swiss  cheese   (including 

block) 

Brick  and  Munster  cheese 

» 

Llmburger  cheese 

Cream  and  Neufchatel  che 

>ese 

All    Italian  varieties 

All   other  varieties 

Taken  from  Byron  Hunter's 

report  on 

"Statistics  of  the  Dairy   Industry  with  Special 

Reference  to   the  Eleven  W« 

istern  Sta) 

les",   published  by   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,    United  States  I 

>epartment 

of  Agriculture. 

FREIGHT  RATES  PER  100  POUNDS  AND  REFRIGERATION  CHARGES  PER  CAR  ON 
BUTTER  AND  CHEESE,  KAY  1926* 


From 


to 


Csrlots        :  Less  Than 

I'TeiRht  iBerr iteration;   Carlot 

Rate   :   Charge    :  Freight 

(cents):   (dollars)   :  rate  (cents) 


San  Francisco 

:  New  York  (import  rate  l/) 

• 

230   t 

90 

480 

San  Francisco 

:  New  York 

1 

300   : 

90 

480 

Portland 

:  New  York 

: 

300  : 

90 

480 

Seattle 

:  New  York 

1 

300  s 

90 

480 

Boise 

:  New  York 

; 

300   : 

80 

486$ 

Salt  Lake  City 

:  New  York 

: 

300   : 

75^ 

Denver 

:  New  York 

• 

261|  : 

345 

San  Francisco 

:  Chicago  (import 

rate 

1/ 

J 

230   : 

443 

San  Francisco 

:  Chicago 

: 

300   : 

75 

443 

Portland 

:  Chicago  (import 

rate 

1/ 

1 

230   : 

75 

443 

Portland 

:  Chicago 

I 

300   : 

75 

443 

Seattle 

:  Chicago 

l 

300   : 

75 

443 

Boise 

:  Chicago 

i 

295£  : 

65 

362 

Salt  Lake  City 

•  Chicago 

• 

225   s 

i 

335 

Denver 

:  Chicago 

: 

167   : 

220| 

New  York 

:  San  Francisco 

• 

300   j 

480 

Chicago 

:  San  Francisco 

• 

300   : 

l      443 

Denver 

:  San  Francisco 

: 

264*  : 

317 

Salt  Lake  City 

:  San  Francisco 

: 

137|  : 

184| 

Boise 

:  San  Francisco 

s 

164   s 

284 

Twin  Falls 

:  San  Francisco 

: 

162   t 

277 

Portland 

•  San  Francisco 

58   : 

58 

New  York 

:  Portland 

300   : 

480 

Chicago 

:  Portland 

300   : 

443 

Boise 

:  Portland 

i 

: 

115   : 

155 

Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Division-  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Note;  No  refrigeration  rates  are  given  for  less  than  car rot  shipments. 

l/  There  are  no  special  rates  on  shipments  of  impdrted  butter  and  cheese  from 

New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
2/  No  specific  through  refrigeration  charge. 
"%/  The  freight  rate  on  carlot  shipments  of  cheese  from  Denver  to  3an  Francisco 

is  230  cents  per  100  pounds. 
*  Bryon  Hunter's  Report. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES    ON   BUTTER,    CHEE3E  AND  CONDENSED  MILK,    MAY   1926* 

:                                     i 

From                  :                  To                  :                  Butter 

: 

:                    Cheese 

Condensed 

Milk 

5                                        :Dolltfrs    i         Units 
San  Francisco  l/:England                          •   1.50  2/:    100  lbs. 

:Eollars; 

Unit 

i      .70 

100  lbs. 

.70       1 

100 

lbs. 

.•Hawaiian  Islands      :   5.25  2/:    100 
iHana,   Hawaiian  Is.:   3.50  27:   100 
•Japan                              t30.00  27:2000 
tJapan                              :14.0C  a/:2000 

lbs. 

:    5.25 

100  lbs. 

5.75        t 

2000 

lbs. 

t 

lbs. 

l        — 

_„ 

■   6.25        : 

2000 

lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 

3/:14.00 
37:14.00  5/ 

2000  lbs. 

5/ 

9.00        : 

2000 

lbs. 

: China                              :30.00  2/: 2000 

lbs. 

■2000  lbs. 

2/ 

9.00  5/i 

2000 

lbs. 

3/ 

: China 

14.00  47:2000 

lbs. 

2/:        -        : 

_- 



:New  York   (Carlot 

1.30        :   100 

lbs. 

:   1.40 

100  lbs. 

.45       : 

100 

lbs. 

:New  York  (Lass 

1 

: 

:        than  carlot) 

1.30        :    100 

lbs. 

:   2.10 

100  lbs. 

.70       ': 

100 

lbs. 

New  Zealand            :England 

1.95        :   100 

lbs. 

:   2.00 

100  lbs. 

~~        : 

•• 

{Hawaiian  Islands 

1.95        :   100 

lbs. 

:   2.00 

100  lbs. 

: 

__ 

:New  York 

1.95        s   100 

lbs. 

:   2.00 

100  lbs. 

20.26        : 

2000 

lbs. 

:San  Francisco             j   1.95        :   100 

lbs. 

:   2.00 

100  lbs. 

20.26        : 

2000 

lbs. 

Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  United  States 

Shipping  Board. 

1/  San  Francisco  rates  apply  also  to  Portland  and 

Seattle. 

2/  Rate  for  refrigeration  cargo. 

3*/  2000  pounds   or  40  cu.   ft.,   whichever  may  yield 

%/  Ordinary  storage. 

Z/  The  rates  to  China  vary  from  $14.00  to  $14.50 

the  ' 

vessel  the  greater  revenue. 

ser  ton  for  cheese  and  from 

,o 

00  to   $9. 

30  per 

ton  for  condensed  milk,  according  to  the  port 

jf  discharge. 

NOTE  -  Rates  quoted  In  British  money  have  been  converted  on  the  basis  of  24. 

33  cents   to   the  shilling 

and  2  cents  to  the  pence. 

* 
Figures   taken  from  Bryon  Hunter's  Report. 
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